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NEWSMEN AND POSTMASTERS 
THROUGHOUT 


The United States and Canada. 


On account of the very extraordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for THk WEEKLY since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
ot numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 
following liberal CASH TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them: 


For one new subscriber at $4 00.......25 per cent. 


“ five new subscribers at $4 00.......30 “ 
- 10 - i). aaa 85 sa 
“ 2 ni $4 00...... 40 “ 
«  §0 ” $4 00...... 45 as 
“100 or more “ oe Giiacee. 50 “ 


If an agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
25 per cent., shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 30 per cent. upon the whole 
number, andso on up to 100, having obtained which number 
he will be entitled to the full 50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 

All funds should be remitted either by Post Office orders, 
or, when amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 
our expense. 

This journal will always treat upon all those subjects which 
are of 

VITAL INTEREST 
TO THE 
COMMON PEOPLE, 
and will never be allied to any political or other party. It 
will, in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 
FOR A FREE PEOPLE, 
in which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the pub- 
lic, we only reserving the right to make such editorial com- 
ment on communications as we may deem proper. 

Here, then, is a free platform upon which 

THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 

THE ROMAN CAIHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT, 
THE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 

AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST 
MAY MEET IN A 
COMMON EQUALITY AND BROTHERHOOD, 
which we believe comes from the fact that 
GOD IS THE FATHER OF THEM ALL. 





[For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly.]} 
THE PLAINS. 


BY CHURCHILL, 





Are these the plaine? 
Why, I have stood here in my 
Boyhood’s wild dream, and saw the 
Waving grass, like ocean waves, 
Carrying a white crest. Have seen 
The rising ground covered with trees 
And verdure green, like little islands 
In an inland sea, and forest birds 
Warbling their sweet notes, 
And lovely gales and lovelier intervals, 
With crystal springs and winding streams, 
Whose glassy surface bosom 
Was a living thing of beauty. 
I saw an Indian maiden, Nature's 
Beauteous child, decked in gorgeous robes, 
That lent to charming an enchanted beauty. 
I saw the kingly buffulo and 
The white fawn, the golden fishes 
In the streams, and loveliest summer skies, 
And. like a background to the same, 
I saw the mountains. I saw their 
Peaks on peaks arise, until I lost 
Their summits in the skies, 
This was my dream; but as I 
See them now, how changed ! 
The moving grass, the little hills, 
The forest, the sweet birds, the buffalo, 
The fawn, the vales, the springs, 
The stream, the golden fishea— 
All are gone, and but the 
Zarren waste, the alkali, 
The bitter creck, the hungry she-wolf 
And the awful peaks remain. 
Berides, I dreamed too of the wagon traina, 
The halted camp, the blazing camp fires, 
When the gorgeous sunset put the 
£»ntobed. The dear old songs 
We sung: the dancing, and 
The deep bumpers that we drank 
To fairest loves we left behind. 
And when the pauses came I 
Do remember to have sat and 
Thought of a fair hand that rested 
Once in mine, and lovely eves 
That beamed their tenderest smile 
On mine and wreathed fair flowers 
Around a sweetest memory 
I never can fo get. 
But now, the slowly moving ox-train 
Two has gone and never more will be; 
And in its place the iron steam horse 
Takes the moving train. 
And yet how full of interest is 
Each passing scene. I saw beside 
The road a lonely grave. That grave 
Makes up volumes more to me than 
Ruined temple walla. As I saw 
That grave without a tree or tuft 
Of grass to shade it, resting 
There unwatched in the open sunlight, 
I thought of the clear moc nlicht, 
When the pale moon would watch it, 
And, when she wanes, the stars 
Would care for it; and even when 
The storm-king comes and fills 
The skies with clouds, they'll 
Slyly steal a peep to eee 
That allis well. And as we left 
That grave behind I wreathed 
Around it this little simple tale : 
A bold and daring spirit, 
Wrestling with poverty’s hard chains, 
Had risen from her bonds, 
And in the prime of manhood, 
Young and vigorous, saw the golden dream. 
Then great and lofty hopes, 
And great ambition, looked 
To the Western skies. The train 
Was soon to start, and friends 
Were going, and the fascinating 
Dream to!d him to go. 
In the calm twilight he went 
A little way up the high hill 
Te see his ‘do! love, the eweet Celeste. 





She saw him coming, and ran out 
And mct him at the gate. 

Oh! what a kiss is that when 

Lips of love meet. Beautiful 
Grafted roses from a single stem 
Grow still more beautiful. 

So noble hearts that love in honor 
Grow in love more noble. 

They went and sat under the old tree 
And told their love again, 

And then he took Celeste’s white hand 
In his, and, looking in her eyes, 

He said, ** My own Celeste, 

I had a dream, so vivid that 

[It seemed to me I really saw 

The golden lands, and I must 

Leave you. But, a few short years, 
And [ll return and hold 

This band in mine, and at tby 

Feet lay down honor and treasure.” 
She started, as the etartled deer 

S arts at the sharp report of 
Musketry it never heard before; 

, 

For grouus or tears. She stood in 


- 


e anguish of her heart too deep 


Transfixed look at him, the picture 
Of despair, and motionless 

He took her to his arme and 

Pressed her to his heart, with 

Kisses warm aud full of love's 

Warm passion—** My own Celeste !"'~ 
He brought her back to reason ; 

But still she wept and clung 

With her white arms around his neck, 
And her briyht eyes subdued 

And tender looking into his, 

She said, ** Would you leave me, 

Your poor Celeste, to die without you ? 


, 


If you must go then must I go.’ 
Then, with another kiss, another 
Gentle folding to his arms, he said— 


* Celeste, you shall.” 


Then came the hurrying preparations, 
The marriage ring, the gay assembly 
Aud the solemn vows; the starting, 
The tears, the sobs and sighs 

That kindred hearts at parting 

Feel so keenly; the ** God bless you’ 
That comes from the heart's depths, 
The waving kiss, the fuding 

In the distance and the road 

To youth's bright hopes, 


They journeyed on and on, 

Each night distinctly seeing where they 
Halted night before; but wild with hope, 
Untiring, amiling all the while 

At fate, till sickness came to him, 

And still they journeyed on, 

And still he sicker grew. At last 

Oue afternoon, when gentle rains 

Were blessing the parched earth, 

He whispered to Celeste 

I can’t go further; stop the train.” 

The train halted, and all looked 

In and saw the dying man. 

Celeste, the heroine, without a tear, 
Cheered and comforted. No hand but bers 
Smoothed his curls away from the pale 
Forehead. No one but her sweet self 
Watched over him. How vainly 

Were her efforts to hold up the golden dreams, 
The bright hopes; or, in the tenderest 
Whisper, tell o'er and o'er again 

Her love for him So the slow houre passed 
Till midnight came. The rains 

Hid stopped; the gentle winds 

Had calmed, and the waning moon 

Had gone beyond the horizon to reat, 
When, in the very still of stillness, 

The messenger stepped in. 

With sobs and burning kisses, 

Shrieks and drenching teare, 

Taat timid, trusting, lovely girl 

Kuelt down affrighted and 

Appalled atdeath Then roused 

The camp, and in the dark. with 

Heade uncovered and with silent tongues, 
They waited for the morning 

When the first ray of summer's 

Farly norning came, they dug the grave, 
Aud thea, without # shroud or coffin. 
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Hi\mp or prayer, except the silent one 
Without the Church-bell’s solemn sound, 
They laid him in, and piled up 


ot} 


The course th. a rock or two 


And alittle head, and the 
Task was done, But when they 
Made the start Celeste was 


On the grave and would not go; 

And strong arms rude tore her away, 
A maniac mourner. 

The tale is sad and so I drop the vail, 


The Root of the Mitter, or the Bible in the Role of 
the Old Mythologies, 
BY C. B. P. 
No. IV. 

St. Jolin rexrs his temple, which is in heaven, on the same 
old substrata of the mysteries or dramatic mythology of the 
This man lord, or angel of the sun, sat 
of Man, 


having on his head a golden crown and in his hand a sharp 


personated heavens. 


upon a white cloud. and was the sameas the Son 


sickle. The white cloud. when golden tinted, was the Golden 
Fleece of the Lamb and his wife. When the sun was In 
Aries he was the Sun Rim, or Lamb, who took away the 


sins of the world by coming up from his mighty descent into | 


hell: or at the winter solstice appearing at the Easter, or 
Passover, equinox, and going up to the manger of the sum- 
the there. The 
manger was in close proximity to he sign of an ass and tle 
foal of the over the 
river that procecded out the avd the 


mer solstice, to more fully eat Passover 


asses’ bridge 


Goad 


close lo 


of 


wn ass, and 
throne of 
Lamb. 
When the 
the King of Glory, “ the porter openctl and the sheep hear 


ftamvor Lam), appears at the everlasting gate as 


his voice; and he calleth his own seep by name and leadeth 


them out; 


goeth before them and the sheep follow him, for they know | 


And they heard a great voice from Tleaven say- 
And they ascended up to 


his voice. 
ing unto them, Come up hither. 


singing, as it 


heaven in a cloud 
Lamb wh stool on Mount Sion. 


‘* 


That is, 


oll music of 


the “new song 


Wis a@ Variation of the sam the spheres wien 
the “ Ancient of Duys” 


dark saying on the hirp. The 


opened his mouth ia parable and 
Old hurpers la | 
Raum’s horn to split the eurs of the groundings, doing Jericho 
thereby with airs from heaven or from 
the Lord from Seir and shined forth from Mount 


blasts hell. 


rose Up 


Paran, he appointed seven pri-sts as blowers to compass the | 
citv, while he and his ten thousind saints rode upon cherubs | 

| somethin, better in Mizziroth than dil Colenso’s cattle on 
thie | 


as sung in the old song, | 


and did fly, yea, they dil fly, on the wings of the wind. 
Not even all 
ancient melo-dramatic mytholosy, 


, 


the heiven of heavens could contain 


as it were, or in the new, ringing out on the major and minor | 


scale to the harp of 
} 


coursing eloquent music to the Lord God Almighty, go dragf, | 


Sweet sang the stars a+ o'er the skies they trod 


spirits andthe sons of God; 


As lis ing 





| wete bis horses, whose snorting was heard from Dan. 


like a Lion’s whelp ue stooped down on the slide to the 
and where he putteth torth his own sheep he | 
| 


‘two burdens, ete., ete., till the whoe 


were, anew song to tlie | 


When | 


a thousand strings, day and night dis- | 


Allowing for difference of lang uage—Aryan and Semitic— 
and the Hebrew Bible is quite as fall of contradictions as 
the Word of the farther East, according to the vision of 
each seer, medium, poet, prophet; nor did these at all hesi- 
tate to hide the Word in the riddles of dark sayings, or to 
play upen words, as per Swith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
The God of Israel from the way of the East, submerging 
the She to masculine domination, had her none the less in 
the name—the twain were one, but that one was He. When 
the woman, by eating of the Tree of Knowledge, became as 
ihe Gods to kuow good and evil, she was thrust out and be- 
came the bondwoman of the wilderness, and denounced as 
the woman that sittet! on many waters. If the Dawn and 
Sno were familiar spirits to the Aryans, no !ess familiar was 
the God of Israel to his own elect, coming down in dreams 
and o' herwise to the godmen, talking to Moses face to face, 
and clouding Miriam in leprosy seven days for presuming 
to speak by the mouth of God—a lesson to teach all woman- 
kind forever to “ leara in silence with all subjection ; for 


Adam was fir-t formed, then Eve.” Ii the congregation of 


the Lord let mum be the Word for the women, and “ they 
shall be saved in child-bearing if they eontioue in faith.” 
Let the Virg‘n of [srael io silence, with all subjection, usher 
in the Lord of beaven, and be only a placid reflector as the 
Lord awakes as one ont of sleep, and like a mighty man 
thar shouteth by reason of wine, smites his enemies in their 
hinder parts, and puts them to a perpetual reproach. 
Through the night let her keep sileut amidst the big thun- 
cers of his snoring. 

Curiously played rpon in fast and looss are the Sun and 


hi- signs in the Hebrew Zodiac, divided in Jacob and scat- 


tered in Israel. Wow Mazzaroth came forth in his season, 
and Jeshuroo rode in excellency on the sky, waxing fat and 
kicking, avd lightly esteeming the Ro:k otf bis salvation as 
be rode upthe heaven in the chariot of the Sin—the chariot 
of Israel and horsemen thereof—prancing and recalcitrant 
How 


western horizon, and as an old Lion, who stall rouse him 
up? How, like a strong Ass in Issacher, he couched between 
twelve signs are 
coated in gaiments of many colors. How heavily dragged 


Pharaoh’s ehariots when the Lord took off their wheels 


| while the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea 


on the dry; tie por ress sitting on mavy witers became a 


/ wall unto tbem on their rizhbt hand, and on their left—all 
tiken the } 


which is just as clearly Hevrew mythology as that ot the 
Geitile religrons. 

Did the Dawn in Judea drive her cows to pasture? no 
less did Mazzaroth in his season drive the Lord’s cattle of a 
thousand hills to find no lack of browsinuy io tresh fields 
and pastures new. Eventhe seven leau kine might tind 
the bare rock of Sinui—the lean to become jat and kicking 
the valance of the season according as the Sun was in his 
signs for the fall and tising again of many in Israel. Though 
the Lord came from Sinai and had some two or three mil- 
lions of people and muci cattle there, Coleuso fails to see 
the fresh fields and pastures new in the regions round 
and fails to that nearer the roc the 


about, dissover 











an approximation to it! Farther on in the prayer of Jesus: 
that God does rule over ns, is emphatically stated ; and this 
portion of Mr. A.’s paraphrase is only true in that it expresses 
the tact that the desire of the child of light is in accord with 
the light; being this: that God should do just what He does, 
whereas the world would like to have its own will done, and 
prays God to do its will. But when we take into considera- 
tion the assertion of Jesus, that thereunto the world had not 
known God, but had been under the dominion of its 
erroneous conceptions of Him, we see at once that the words 
mean much more than mere acquiescence, meaning also: 
bring to pass Thy promised highest phase of Thy reign, and 
which is denominated Thy “ glory in the highest,” and which 
is manifest in that condition of truthfulness which can be 
produced only by the clear revelation of Thyself, who art 
the truth; and the words, “ Thy will be done in Earth as it 
is in Heaven,” are but a prolongation of, and more complete 
expression of, the same desire. The words, “ Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, »nd the glory, forever,” evidence 
clearly that Jesus understood that the will of God is always 
done, he confessed this to the fullest extent in calling his own 
betrayal and crucifixion the will of God; but the will of God 
is not done in the same way in one condition that it is in 
another. The deeds of darkness are not the deeds of light, 
and as it is the spontaneous desire of the children of light 
that others should come into the light, this is the prayer of 
their condition, that the will of God may be done by those in 
the darkness of error in the same way that it is done by those 
in the light; or, that they may be brought from darkness to 
light, and dwell in the same heaven of peace of mind in which 
they dwell, and thus extend the reign of “ Peace on earth.” 
The werding in Luke is: “ As in heaven so in earth.” Mr. 
A. prays for the same thing thus: ‘* We pray Thee to accom- 
plish (speedily) Thine own work in the world, realizing the 
reign of universal principles in each individual soul.” But 
the wording of Mr. A. is not so good as that of Jesus, in that 
he says “ speedily,’ whereas Jesus expresses oneness with 
God as to time as well as the work; the words of Jesus are 
also superior in that they express the fact that universal 
principles (for they are his god) do reign in each individual 
soul, but that the effects of their reign is not the same in 
those who are ignorant of the principles which rule them, as 
they are in those to whom they are revealed, while Mr. A.’s 
words imply that “universal principles” do not rule each 
individual soul. Mr. A., in the paraphrase of his own 
prayer, uses these words in reference to God: “ Ever tend- 
ing and, as it were, striving to embody Thyself in the uni- 
verse at large, and pre-eminenily in man ;”’ and, I ask, could 
any words express a more exact condition of oneness with 
this infinite aspiration of the eternal spirit of truth than the 
words, “ Thy kingdom come; Tiy will be done in earth as 


_itisin heaven”? The soul of tiese words is simply the de- 


sire that the lower should be brought into the condition of 
the higher, and thereby become a more clear, full and glori- 
And 
these words of Jesus carry on their face the evidence that 
they sprang out of the consciousness of a man who knew 
how the “ will of God” was done in both the heavenly and 
the earthly mind, and who, therefore, was “ developed into 


ous embodied conscious expression of the divine spirit. 


a PL ne ae EE Toe 


Aneirtegeet 


the condition of answering complexity.” Dwelling in heaven, 
he could pray intelligently that the world might be brought 
into his own condition; and as such, it is surprising that Mr. 


sweeter the grass. He fails to rise with the wings of the 
alleyory to the true Sinai in heaven, where a'so was the 
true Jerusilem. As per St. Paul, the literal Sinai ‘ 


Nor less were daughters in the sweet retrain, 
Where God and Goddess could be one or twain, 
But only by initiated ears 

Was heard this sublime music of the spheres. 


‘ gender- 


When “this child is set for the fall and rising again of | 


many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed, 
so also a sword shall pierce through thy own soul.” He was 
the Sun-God of the wise men, known by his sign as the Star 
which they saw in the East. The dawn was his mother, 
who was pierced, whether as this, that or the other Mary, 
for she was Maryonymous, or the harp of a thousand strings, 
upon whom the harpers might discourse their ever-varying 
music in the old and new song as sung by the elect, instruct- 
ed into the kingdom of heaven. Out the mouth of her 


a sharp two-elged sword,” and as the 


of 
Sun, or Son, “ went 
“Word, piercing even tote dividing nsunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the jcints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thouzhts and intents of the heart.” When he reaped the 
144,000, or square, of the New Jerusalem, he had a sharp 
sickle in his hand, and cut rather closely to the joints and 
marrow, so that only those who “ had not defiled themselves 
with women were the first fruits of God and the Lamb’— 
the stars, which kept their first estate and were up to time 
in their marriage with the Lamb, having woven their wed- 
ding garments in the land of Beulah during the ante-nuptial 


season preceding the vernal eqiinox. “These are they 
which follow the Lamb wheresvever he goeth.” Being 


g there | in the fleece of the Lim! they were without guile. 
Tiey had made some progress from the primaries since the 
old sons of God came down to earth, and chose them wives 
and begat the ta ints of those il LYS, Whose eyclop “an walls 
reached up to heaven as the fammtatit moenia mundi. 

Of the factors in the sum of th» Dawn, or Virgin, and 
Mother of the Sin, or Lord of Haaven—che woman clothed 
with theSun,or sitting o4 many waters—the Miriam of Mo- 
ses, or the Miry of th» Saa’s Wifs, says Muller, of the a alo 
gous mvthoouy: " Let us exvoress these sim >le scenes in 
ancient lanvuige, and we shill find ours lves surronpded 
on every side by mytholozy full of contradictions a d ineoo- 
pruities, the same being revroseated as mortal or immortal. 
as man or Woma :,as the poetical eye of min shifts its 
point of view, and 
play of nature.” 


vives its owa color to the mysterious 











eth to bondage;” but from the exceeding high n cuntain of 
the allegory—from the pinnacle of its reck and framework 
of a sapphire stone, Moses and the seventy elders might 
sing his new song of Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

The Lord, with his tubernacle in the Sun, was the Shep. 
herd of Israel to lead his much cattle, human and othe: wise, 
so that they should not want—muaking them to lie down in 
green pastures, leading them by the side of still waters 
when spiritually d:scerned, and often through the many 


| ** waters of contradiction.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE TWO LORDS AND THEIR PRAYERS. 


BY CALEB PINK, 
| CONCLUDED. | 

It is evident, then, that Jesus understood heaven to be a 
condition—that condition of trueness which comes of know- 
ing and loving the trath; for God being, as his disciple John 
says, “ Light,” the eternal truth, in which He dwells over all ; 
or, as Paul expresses it: “ Who dwelleth in the light,” Jesus 
claiming to be “ One” with, or, to perfectly agiee with God, 
his mind being perfectly illuminated by the spirit of truth ; 
thus claimed that dwelt in the same heaven with the 
Father; “in the bosom of the Father,” or in the conscious 
embrace of the truth ; and thus he was “ the truth,” or, “ God 
manifest in the flesh.” 

“We want everybody to think ever so much of you,” is but 
an affectation of a low conception of Jesus. The words, 
“ Hallowed be Thy name,” mean far more to Mr. A.! and it 
they do not, does not Mr. A. want everyboly to think “ Ever 


be] 


he 


so much 
S. P. A.? 


of his god, an lof his peculiarly enlightened child, 


words, I defy him to find a more comprehensive, terse, or | 


even more dignitiel form of expression than “ Hallowed be 
Thy name.” 

“ And that you should rule over us,” as intended to convey 
ull the sense of the worda, “ Thy kingdom come,” are scarcely 
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And, with his well known ability in handling | 





A. does not see in Him one answer to ‘his own prayer, “ And 
pre-eminently in man!” 

“Give as all we want to eat every day” 
fication of the words of Jesus, expressing 


is an indirect falsi- 
rather the world’s 
greedy desire to be provided for “every day,” while the 
words of Jesus are expressive of the absence of covetousness, 
in that the prayer is only for this day. 

“ And let us off without any whipping when we make you 
angry, and we promise to be good to everybody, and let them 
off just the same way when they do wrong to us.” These 
words are a direct falsification of those of Jesus, in that they 
put the Christian in the act of promising to be good to his fel- 
low if God will he good to him ; whereas Jesus simply prays 
that God will judge and deal with him just as he does with 
lis fellow, putting his own act first The negative of the 
words of Jesus is simply “Do not forgive us if we do not 
forgive those who trespass against us.” It isthe natural ex- 
pression of a mind so full of the love of truth that it is en- 
tircly above the mere desire to be “let off,’ and that asks 
God to administer to it just that measure of the sense of 
justice with which He has imbued it, and which is so sure to 
be expressed in our judgment of our neighbors. It is a 
prayer that we may bask in the sunshine of the knowledge of 
that truth which is the justification of all men, and by the 
knowledge of which we are alone enabled to freely forgive, 
and clearly taught all that is meant by forgiveness; or that 
we may be truly cursed with all the condemnation which we 
heap upon our neighbors, that we may be thereby “whipped” 
into truly seeking for the knowledge of the divine law of for- 
giveness. And these words of Jesus clearly imply the truth 
that God speaks in us, and through us, to each other, and 
that until we have partaken of the divine nature of truth 
sufficiently to forgive our fellow-man, there is not enough of 
tne perception of truth within us co see our own forgiveness. 

“ And lead us not into temptation” is again expressive of 
the truth that God rules all conditions; if that of temptation, 
God leads us there; and it delivered from evil, it is Him who 
wholly delivers, and not, as Mr. A. says, “ E[<clps us to get 
out.” “ For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory (is all Thine), for ever,’ because Thou who art the 
eternal law worketh all in all! 
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(Fer Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly. ] 
PLEADING. 


[am waiting, darling, waiting 
For thy footsteps’ thrilling sound ; 
For thy hand upon the latchet, 
Making all my pulses bound. 


Iam lonely, darling, lonely ; 
Friends and foes alike have fled. 
But for thy long looked-for presence, 

Better I were with the dead. 


Through the gloom my eyes are striving 
Outlines of thy form to get; 

But each footfall, nearing, passing, 
Rings the knell—* Still longer yet.” 


Why so tardy in thy coming? 
Doee no sweet and subtle power 
Tell thy heart, from mine appealing, 
How each moment seems an hour 


Hasten, love; night closea round me, 
And adown the autumn blast 

Sweep strange sounds, that mingle wildly 
With the memories of the past, 


Round the room the shadows deepen, 
Quavering forms flit to and fro, 

Goblin-shaped, whose ghostly fingers 
Seem to point to coming woe. 


Come! While thy arms enfolded, 
Fierce winds fall to lullabies ; 
Phantom forms, and fears, and doubtings 
All dissolve before thine eyes. 
5. F. NX. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY—“ PROTOPLASM.” 





BY SAMUEL SEARLE. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 
In the poet’s instance it was a natural revelation, and now 





sitory changes in men and in all animals. And while speak 
ing upon this subject, the Professor says that there is no 
doubt that all plants will be found to possess the same 
powers. He adduces the stinging nettle asa wondrous piece 
of vegetable intelligence and life. Each stinging nettle tapers 
from a broad base to a slender summit, of sufficient fineness 
at the top to penetrate and break off in the hand. The whole 
hair consists of a very delicate outer case of wood, and at- 
tached to its inner surface is a layer of semi-fluid power full 
of innumerable granules of extreme minuteness. And here 
we are getting near sacred ground, for the semi-fluid lining 
is protoplasm, which thus constitutes a kind of bag, full of a 
limpid liquid. Viewed with a microscope, the liquid is seen 
to be full of activity. Local contractions of the whole thick- 
ness of its substance pass slowly and gradually from point to 
point, like progressive waves—just as the bending of corn- 
stalks suggest the waves of the sea. But besides this move 
ment, the granules are driven, in relatively rapid streams, 
through channels in the protoplasm, which have great per- 
sistence. Mostly the current takes a general direction, 
making astream up one side the hair and dein another. 
There are partial currents also, which take different routes, 
and sometimes the granules are seen coursing in different 
directions within a twenty-thousandth part of an inch of 
each other, while opposite streams come into direct col- 


lision, and one or other has to give way. The Cause seems 


to be in the contractions of the protoplasm which bands 
the channels through which they flow, but which are so 
minute that the best microscopes show only their effects, 


and not themselves. These phenomena probably occur in 
all young vegetable cells. 

These are the sources of life, and they are the same in 
fact, although not in faculty, in the highest and lowest 
both of plants and animals. Think for a moment what a 
great marvel is here! Dum) creatures, whose voices have 
never yet been known to exist at all—whose organism bas 


hitherto been supposed to be purely passive, have suddenly 
| 


come the men of science to contirm them both and place the | been discovered to have a voice, capable, therefore, ot being 
truth itself upon eternal record. We must digress here for | audible to ears sufficiently refined; and to possess, instead of 


a shorter or longer period, as the case may be, in order to 
make this fact quite plain. 


i 
' 
} 


a passive, that is to say, powerless, organism, an interior 
physiological structure, as perfect in its way and to its ends 


Professor T. H. Huxley delivered a lecture a short timeago | #8 the interior of aliving animal! And Prof. Huxley remarks, 
din in _ , , . vel 
before an Edinburgh audience, in which he announced his last | With @ touch of imagination end posity rather unusual 


grand discovery of science, namely—that there is a “ physical 
basis,” or “ matter of life,’ which is common to all living 
beings, and that their endless diversities are bound together 
by a physical, as well as an ideal, unity. Uponthe face of it 
nothing could be more materialistic or tend more directly 
and absolutely to the Deification of matte is containing 
within itself the sources of all life and the vast constructive 
intellect, which has built up the siarry populations of the 
universe, and disposed them in order and harmony. For it 
is not the physical basis of mere vegetable life that this won- 


derful discovery includes, but of animal life also, from the | 
lowest forms thereof up to the highest, at the head of which | 


It is true that the so- | 
lution of this riddle, which has perplexed the wisest philoso- | 


| 
phers of allages, and has been abandoned by all successively | 


until now, as belonging to the arcana secrets of the Great | ; . 
| ral faculties, vot only heard the hitherto inaudible voices 
_ ofthe creation, of whose very existence be was scientifically 


he places the majestical form of man. 


Mystery which enfolds and encompasses all things—it is 
true that the final solution of it was obtained in the very ul- 


timates of organic life, and almost at the point where organic | 
and inorganic existence meet—down as low as the micro- | : eae 
, | , , : .. | tals to discover it—not, however, as a tact of science, and 

scopic fungus, a mere oveid particle, but of such intense activi- | : 
| hardly as an induction of the intellect, but as a sublime 


| revelation. 


ty, such enormous vital power, that it multiplies itself into 
innumerable millions in the body of a tiny fly, which is it- 


self unconscious of the teeming invaders that have taken | 


possession of it. 


he Professor asks, not without great show of reason | ,. ini 
TT ' g ason, | tic oracles of the Infinite and Eternal. 


“Whatcan be more obviously different from one another in 
faculty, inform and in substance, than the various 
living beings? What community of faculty between the 
brightly colored lichen, wijich so nearly resembles the mere 
mineral incrustation of the bare rock on which it grows 
and the painter, to whom itis instinct with beauty, or the 


botanist, whom it feeds with knowledge? And then,” he | 


continues,“ think of the wealth of foliage, the luxuriance of 
flower and fruit, which lies between the bald sketch ot a 
plant and the giant pine of California? Or, turning to the 
other halt of the world, picture the great finner whale. 
hugest of beasts that live, or have lived, disporting his 80 or 
90 feet of bone, muscle and bladder, with easy roll, among 
waves in which the stoutest ship would founder hopelessly— 
and contrast him with the invisible animalcules—mere gela- 
tinous specks—multitudes of which could, in fact, dance on 
the point of aneedie with the same ease as the angels of the 
schoolmen could—in imagination. Then ask again what 
community there can be between them—and finally, between 
them, any of them, and man.” 

The discovery, however, has been made—and is proven, so 
far as such proofs can go, from the following propositions : 
that there is a threefold unity in all of them, and in all living 
things—a unity of power or faculty; a unity of form, and a 
unity of substantial composition. He sets off, therefore, to 
show that all the activities of man, however involved and 
complicated, are referable to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the body, or they effect transitory changes in the 
relative positions of parts of the body, or they tend to the 
perpetuation of the species. The classification includes the 
action of the intellectual and moral faculties, speech, gesture, 
et, Which, in the long run, resolve themselves into muscular 
contraction, Irritability and contractility are further tran- 


with him: ‘‘If this be tho case—if the long-thought possible 


complexity of many other organic forms, seemingly as sim- 


' 


ple as the protoplasm of the nettle, are proved to be possi- 
ble, and may thus be compared, without offence to science, 
to a body ‘with an internal circulation’; and if, moreover, 
the activities and energies of the same protoplasm, with 
their currents and conflicts, are repeated, in a more or less 
decisive forin and manner in all plants—if such be the ease,” 
he says, “the wonderfal noonday stillness ofa tropical forest 


is, atter all, due only to the dullness of our hearing; and 


kinds of | 


’| already stated, and proves the unity of faculty in the activ- 


(the development and changes produced by growth—the 
unity of material in the common sources of natural life. 





could our ears catch the murmur of these tiny maelstroms 
as they whirl in the irnumerable myriads of living cells 
which constitute each tree, we should be stunned as with 
the mighty roar of a great city.” 

Thus it will be seen that the opium eater, in the noonday 
voluptuousness of bis dreams and the inspiration of bis aa- 


ignorant, but tbat in hearing them he anticipated the pro- 
toplasm of life itself, and was the first, indeed, among mor- 


The poet arrived at the same fact through the 


natural divine operation of the soul, and was ignoraut of 


his discovery—another proof that poets are greater and 
wiser than they know, being,in all the high examples, mys- 


To sum up this argument with its issues, the Professor 
says that tere is only difference in degree and faculty, not 
in fact, between the protoplasm of plants and that of ani- 
mals. He works out the arguement under the three heads 


ity of the protoplasm of the lowest plant or avimacule; it 
feeds, grows and reproduces its kind—the unity of form in 


Seannemeneemeeene sa 


early stages of the human organism, when it is first distin- 
guishable from the egg in which it arises, it is nothing but a 
ass Of such corpuscles, and every organ of the body was 
once no more than this. 


Thus a nucleated mass of proto- 


plasm turns out to be the structural unit of the human 
body. 

And so the sources of life are discovered. But they are 
discovered in an organized form; and the question occurs 
how came the organized form to be in existence? Matter in 
itself is dead—nay, does not exist at all; and we know it by 
its qualities, and these only as states of our own conscious- 
ness, 

It is precisely at this point where the science of Professor 
ILuxley fails bim. He can go no further; for he has reached 
What in his way of reasoning is the ultimate, Where, as he 
supposes, all lite begins, and he honestly thinks he has made 
& great,a real discovery. But the tact 
of his brother scientists doubt 
of the very existence of protoplasm, as the great and learned 
Professor Sterling shows in his humorous reply to Professor 
Huxley, but just published, and concerning which we shall 
have something to say in another issue of this paper. 


is, that even the 


extremest and most radical 


ae 
The following poem, clipped from the 7’ridune, is supposed 
to have been written by Mr. John Hay, who was private 
secretary to President Lincoln during his administration. 
For idiomatic humor and 


niet aii alin aie aie ii 


pathos it is unequaled; and 
years of observation could not impart a better understanding 
of that peculiar pioneer life which develops trom precocious 
hardihood and indifference to danger in the child, to rough- 
ness, reverence and tenderness in the man: 


LITTLE-BREECH ES. 
[A Pike County View of Special Providence.] 
I don’t go much on religion, 
J never ain't had no show; 
But lve gota middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o° things | Know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets 
And tree will, and that sort of thing— 
But {| b lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever sence one night last spring. 


Il come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe come along 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong, 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I'd larnt hiin to chaw terbacker, 
Just to keep his milk-teeth white. 


The snow come down like a blanket 
As I passed by Tagyart’s store; 

I went in fora juy of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started— 
l heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairi: 
Went teain, Little Breeches and all, 


Hell-to-split over the prairie ! 
I was almost froze with skeer; 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And searched for ‘em far aud near. 
At lust we struck hosses and wayon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide vor hair was found. 


And here all hope soured on me, 
Of my fellow-critlers’ aid— 
I jest flopped down ou my marrow-bones, 
Crotch- deep in the snow, aud prayed. 
+ » * * ” 


By this, the torches was played out, 
And me aud Isrul Parr 

Went off for some wood to a sheep fold 
‘That he said was soimewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambsat night, 
We looked in, and seen them buddied tar, 

So warm and sleepy and white 
Aud THark sot Little Breeches and chirped 
A® peart as ever you set 
“*T wantachaw of terbacker, 
Aud that’s what's the matter of me.” 


low did he gitthar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down aud toted him 





All 
the complicated activities of man are undoubtedly directed 
io the maintenance and development of the body, or they 


. . . . | 
effect transitory changes in the relative posiuion of parts of 


the body, or they lead toward the perpetuation of the spe- 
cies. Descending from the fully develuped nettle to its pri- 
mal sources of life, we find them in the liquid just beneath 
the wood husk of the stinging spikes. This liquid is the 
physical source of life. We can go no deeper—it is the ulti- 
mute particles, active aid intensely seminal. So, descend- 
ing from the fully developed man to bis protoplast, we fiud 
it in the blood, which, when examined by the microscope, 
reveals, among @ vast number of little circular corpuscles, 
which float in it and give it color, others which have ro 
color. Ifa drop of blood be drawn aud kept at the temper- 
ature of the body, these corpuscles will show a marvelous 
activity, changing their forms rapidly and incessautly— 
now compressing, now elongating them, as if they were 
living, independent orgavizations. 

Presently the corpuscle dies, and becomes distended in a 
round mass, in the midst of which is scen a similar splie- 
roid, which existed, but was more or less hidden in the 
living corpusele. This is called the aucleus. Similar cor- 








To whar it Was safe aud warm, 
And I think that saving u little child, 
And bringing tim to his own, 


ea dernued sight better business 
Than loafing arouad The Throne. J. A. 


A party of gamblers sat down to a small game of euchre on 
election day on the umbraveous bank of a Kansas Creek. 
The sport went on peacefully for a while, untfl one of the 
ventlemen was discovered making use of that ignorance of 
the game Which proved so exasperating to William Nye and 
lames Truthiul in a famous passige on Tabie Mountain. 
The ordeal by battle was decided upon for a settlement of the 
points at issue. Two combatants fought a duel on horseback, 
in which they dissected each other like zealous youner sur- 
veons, and their horses, catching the chivalrous infection, bit 
ana tore encir, OL rs necks and cheeks into shreds. W hen 
the fight and one of the gamblers were finished, the survivor 
Was promptly shot by a spectator, who had probably bet on 
a ditferent result, and the fighting became general. The 
whole party were soon stretched out on the autumnal herb- 
ave, When, unfortunately, a physician (Dr. Lawrence, who 
tells the story) passed tuat way and rendered professional 
assistance, and itis feared some of the gamblers muy re- 
Cover, 

noo ee — ww 

Malli W. Le Maich, an enterprising Western dame, imbued 
with the true instinct of that progressive Country, writes @ 
refreshing letter to the Lowa Stule Ltegister, detailing her suc- 
cess in a pew experiment of womanly effort. Finding, a 
yvenr or two ago, tint under the Homestead law, pussed in 
1862. women hada right to “claim” in the same manner as 
men, she resolutely struck out into the wilderness and staked 
otf a claim * to held, occupy and possess,” in her own indi- 
vidual rigut and name. The “ claim” was in the wild Cher- 
okce secuon ol low { Posse Ssiny herselt ol the habiliments 


of trontuier lite and tine ulteusiis of the avricullurist, sue set 


sturdily to work and soon had her barren acres rich with 


Wworned on a 
moujest 


bending grain. At intervals she 


mansion, and in tine erected 4a 


buck wooud’s 
By industri- 
(piles ahd lu MOTLOlis pt rseverunce the crit rere lic plone er reached 


house, 


puscles exist all over the skin, in the lining of the mouth, | comparative success and prosperity in her laudable enter- 


aud over the whole framework of the body. 


Nay, in the | prise, 


: 
: 
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CONSTITUTIONAL EQUALITY. 


Women are Citizens of the United St:tes and cfthe 


State in which They Reside. 


KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


1, “THAT ALL PERSONS BORN OR NATURALIZED IN THE 


UNITED STATES, AND SUBJECT TO THE JURISDICTION THERE: 


OF ARE CITIZENS OF THE UNIrep STATES AND OF THE 
STATE IN WHICH THEY RESIDE.” 
2. * THAT CITIZENS OF EACH STATE SUALL BE ENTITLED 


TO ALL THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF CITIZENS IN 


THE SEVERAL STATES,” 


3. ‘* THAT NO STATE WITHOUT ITS CONSENT SHALL BE 
DEPRIVED OF ITS EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE.” And 


4. That as the women citizens of W yvoming do possess 


the *“ QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR ELECTORS OF THE 
MOST NUMEROUS BRANCH FO THE STATE LEGISLATURE,” 
in the Senate, it fol- 


through which they obtain suffrage 
lows that the citizens of each State, though entitled to the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, 
are debarred from exercising these privileges and enjoy- 
ing these immunities, and, therefore, that the United States 
does not gairintee to every State a common form of Re- 


publican Government, 





NEw York, Nov. 21, 1870. 
Mespames W opuctin & CLAFLIN: 


Permit me to say thit you misconstrue that part of the 
Constitution of the Unitel States waich reads —*t That no 
State, without its consent, shal be deprived of its equal suf- 
frizve in the Senate.” Whit is here meant is the vote of two, 
which eich Stute, throug) its Senators, teas in Senate. 
The word States not use lin the Constitution for the citizens 
as in lividuals, bat for the people as an aggre por: 
ate body, except waen it is us “l territory or 
both people and territory. 

“All persons born or mituralized in the United States and 
subject to the juris diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and citizens the State wherein they reside.’ Bat 
this does not mike them voters; iff it 
would have the rizht of suffrage. Children are 
not necess wily voters. Women are citizens and not neces- 
sarily voters. 


“Tie citizens of each State shall be entitle | to all privi- 


! 
the 


rate or c 
tu denote the 


qt 


leges anil immunities of citizens in the several States.” 
“No State shill mike or enforce any law wich shall 
abridge the privileges crimmunities of citizeas of the United 
Stites.” 


The right of suffrag a privilege common to all citi 
zens inany State. [n no one is a child a voter. 

The words privilege and rigit are not synonymous. A 
privileze is a law made in Civor of an individual or set of in 
dividuals. If a privilege become 
ceases to be a privilege. A right may belong to ali or only 
to a part. 

Tae women of Wyoming | 
the United States. As alreal 
which have suffrage there through the voices 
ators; each State, no matter how big or 
two voices and no more than two. 

In order that a State may have a republican form of gov- 
ernment it is not necessary that all its citizens should have 
the right of suffrage. 

[call your attention to the above that you may examine 
into the exact meaning of the Constitution. When you have 
done this itis provable that you will conclu te that to obtain 
the rizut of su‘frage you must secure the adoption of 
Sixteenth Ameniment, or its equivalent, from the several 
States. Respectfully, etc., JamMes M. McKINLEY. 


‘is not 


! 
y stated. it is the States as States 
| of their Sen- 


And such isthe negative sum total of 


argument agiinst the rights of women citizens of the United 
States and of the several States comprising it. Let it be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that it is purely negative from begin- 


the constitutional 


ning to end, while the enumeration of the privileges and im- 
muuities of citizens, the requisite qualifications of electors and 
the definitions of who ure citizens in the Constitution are al/ 
In geaeral reply, we would ask our correspondent 
stitution is made 
against women; way sho lit not have been made aguiinst 


positive. 
why this discrimination under the ( 


1 
as 


min instead; and why should not the Women citizens of the 
United States, they being in the m jority, now declare that 
they, instead of men, are the en‘ranchised class? We would 
also respectfully ask, Wit kind ofa Republican form ot gov- 
ernment is that which the minority of a country’s citizens 
formulate? 

We perfectly agree with our corresponilent that “ the word 
State is not used in the Constitution for the citizens as indi- 
viduals, but for the people as an aggresite body” of indi- 
viduals, of which, if we are not entirely without our s-nses, 
women form just as importint a pirtas the self constituted 
A State does not mean 


rulers do. the 


within certain geograpiical limits, but the citizens 
oceupy these limits ; 
zens, and with men occupy 
l the rigiat 
Stite waere 


resented m the Senate, where they are not denice 


It therefore foll 


Liz ?ns do vote, tire wrer 


of voting. Ws, tant in a botn 


the mile and temiale ec ‘rite of in li 


viluils obtiin representation ia the S-nate; butin a State | 


wiere its female ciuzens are denied the right of voling, the 


‘om ovisius the State do not obtain rep- 


azstes te Vi CLILIZ SUS 6 





did the smallest chil | | 
citizens and | 
of their rights under the Constitution, but we are just now 


children will be consilered. 


-eontrel, 
common to all it thereby | 


ive no suffrace in the Senate of | 


how little, having | : : ; : 
i tended to the individual; and a Government which 





ha | ‘ 
ta | part of all. 








territory comprised | 
Wild | 
tnd as women, alike with men, are citi- | 
thes’ limits, so too are they rep- | 


resentation in the Senate of the United States—only a part of 
such aggregate,who do not make up the whole State, are 
represented, and hence sucha State does not possessa Re- 
publican form of government. Our correspondent says: 
“ The women of Wyoming have no suffrage in the Senate of 
the United States.” 
of Wyoming would have suffrage in the Senate provided 
they, voting an entirely separate ticket from the men, should 
elect a majority of the State Senate and Legislature; and 
they, in their capaciy, should elect a woman as senator, and 
she should sit in the Senate Chamber and vote 


senators ? 


We would ask him whether the women 


with other 
Such a contingency would be possible under the 
present equal enjoyment of rights and privileges in the State 
of Wyoming; and when 
ences of precedents of custom, fully and forever establishes 
the fact that all the citizens of all States are entitled to equal 
exercise of rights with the citizens of Wyoming, under that 
provision of the Constitution which provides “ That no State 
shall, without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” 


viewed regardless of the influ- 


Women 
Is all this quite true? 
Are women, as citizens, denied the right of voting for the 
sime reasons thatchildren are?  Chillren, until they arrive 
ait what is made lawful age, do not possess the common rights 


“Children are citizens and not necessarily voters. 


’ 


are citizens and not necessarily voters.’ 


of adults, outside of voting. At certain ages they are not held 
responsible as citizens for the result of their actions—their 
parents stand responsible. They cannot hold nor convey 
property in their own right—their guardian must do it for 
them. Thecommon privileges and rights of citizens are de- 
nied to children, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, until it is pre- 
sumed that they have arrived at years of discretion, until 
which they are subject to the will of their parents, and can 
Is this the argument our Corres- 
pondent would advance to show that woman should not 
exercise the right of voting ? 


be made to ohey that will. 


Woull he class women as 
always minors, and siy in practice that they never arrive at 
years of discretion? Would he have it that the Constitution 
thusstignatizes woman? The States do provide a lawful age, 
which all adult citizens, male and female, are agreed upon; 
but when that age shall have been attained by females, there 
is no power but the usurped antl arbitrarily exercised power 
of man, which denies women the right of exercising what 
should be a comnmon right for all citizens who have arrived at 
lawfal age, having attained which they are admitted to the 
such as the right to hold 
office, to serve as jurors, etc., ete., from which children are 
debarred. 


common privileges of citizens, 
We do not say that children too are not deprived 


arguing that women are; at another time the rights of 
There can no foundation 


found in the Constitution for denving all Common rishts of 


be 


citizens to any citizen of any State, except upon forfeiture by 
individual action; and such denial, therefore, is as purely a 


usurpation of power over woman by men as that would be 
were a single person able to subject the United States to his 
which would be just as much a Republican form of 
rovernment in principle as that is which denies women the 
common rights of other citizens. 

We do not agree with our correspondent’s definition of 
privilege and right. “A right” is something inberent with- 
in the individual. A privilege is something that can be ex- 
denies 
the first or abridges the last is not a Government founded in 
the equality, but in the inequality of its citizens. We hold that 
our Government is based in the equality of all its citizens, 
and, therefore, that the provisions for its administration 
should be regulated by the expression of that right on the 
A privilege is something that is granted to in- 
dividuals for specific reasons which should have two consid- 
erations: primarily, of benefit. to the individual seeking it, and 
secondarily, to the public by the exercise thereof. Now, 
voting, or rather the process by which the making and ad- 
ministering of law for the good of the public is obtained, is 
either aright or a privilege. If it is the former, it is some- 
thing that can neither be given nor taken away, but is simply 
suppressed where a portion of the citizens are prevented by 
the other portion from its exercise. If it is the latter, and it 
is denied by a portion of the citizens to another portion ot 
them, it is an exercise on their part of arbitrary power which, 
if itis not actually denied by the Constitution, cannot be 
justified by any construction of any part thereof. Kings are 
not the only ralers who cin and do exercise arbitrary power 
which is not derived from the people. Women are forced to 
contribute to the support of Government in every way that 
inen are, but at the sime time are prevented from having any 
voice whatever init. If this is not the exercise of arbitrary 
power without any consent whatever on their part, we should 
be mide hippy by hiviag our fallacy pointed out. [fit is the 
exercise of power without their consent, we should also be 
made happy to have some shrewd political authority point out 
wherein our Govcrament is Republican in form as adminis 
tered on the part of thirty-six of the thirty-seven States 
which constitute its various organic members. 

Ifitis not necessary that all the citizens of a State should have 
the right of sulfrage in order that it may have a Republican 


| form of Government, What part of such citizens is it mecessay 


itthat form? If one- 
halfof a State's citizens do possess the rizit of suffrage and the 


sauould lave such rigut in order to give 


State thereby becomes Republican in form, why mniy not one- 
fourth of the citizeas formalate a Republican form of Gov- 


lerument; if one-fourth can, Why Cannot one-tenth or one- | 











hundredth or one-thousandth part do the same? If this isa 
matter of arbitrary distinction, why not have the distinction 
distinctly asserted so that a few of the citizens of no State 
could seize upon its Government and say that it was still 
Republican in form, and that in permitting it to continue 
Congress was guaranteeing to the people of such a State a 
Republican form of Government? Or is a Republican form 
of Government a form that is sufficiently strong to maintain 
itself against all civil opposition, and that because the part 
of the citizens of the United States who are debarred frem 
exercising their right to govern themselves are too weak to 
assert their rights that the Government is Republican in 
form? Which horn of the dilemma will our self-constituted 
rulers take ? 

We are not attempting to interpret the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we are taking it just as it 
stands and according to what it says. Wecan understand 
What it says, but if it mean something that it does not say, 
we must at once confess not only our inability to interpret it 
but also our disinclination. Ifso important an instrument as 
the Constitution of our country must need be interpreted to 
find out its meaning, we think it high time that it should be 
remodeled and made so plain there would be no mistaking 
its provisions; besi les, there is danger tuat a time may come 
when a sufficient number may interpret it differently from 
those of you who are now debarring women from exercising 
the rights of citizens to self-government, to rise to the point 
of asserting their rights somewhat differently from what 
they are doing now. 

If the Government of the United States intend to prevent 
one half its citizens from having any voice in its councils, 
let it at once come to the point and amend the Constitution, 
by providing that women shall not be entitled to vote, and 
thus prevent the women-citizens of Wyoming from exercis- 
ing rights which the women-citizens of every other State are 
prevented trom doing. 

The Constitution, in declaring who are citizens and in pro- 
viding for a government to emanate from them, was evi- 
dently better legislation than was known or thought. But such 
has been the result. The silent acquiescence of women to the 
arbitrary authority of men was so complete that the framers 
of the Constitution so penned its provisions that women 
are now enabled to come forward and claim their rights 
under it they having grown into an appreciation of 
them. Rights which are not appreciated may as well not ex- 
ist, but rizhts appreciated shouid never be withheld by any 
Government from any of its citizens. Sec. 2 of Art. XI pro- 
vides “That each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature ther of may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole unmber of Senators and Representatives to 
Which the State may be entitled in Congress.” By the State 
itis evidently meant its citizens, and the number of its rep- 
resentatives is determined by the number of such citizens. 
When we pass to Sec. 2 of Art. XIV, of amendments to the 
Constitution, we find this construction still further favored, 
or therein it provides that ‘“ Indians not taxed,” and “ male 
persons to whom 1s denied the right to vote,” shall not form a 
part of such basis of representation. These provisions, taken 
inconnection with Art. I of Sec 4 of Art. Lof the Constitu- 
tion, Which provides that “ The (émes, plices and manner of 
holding elections for senators anil representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State, but the Congress may, at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
pjaces of choosing senators,” evidently vests the determining 
power regarding elections in Congress, and the legitimate in- 
ference is that the basis of representation is also the basis 
from which government shall emanate, this basis being all 
citizens of the United States. The times, places and man- 
ner of holding election is given to States subject to Con- 
gress, but this does not say that the States may debar citizens 
of the United States from co-operating in such elections. 

When any special provisions are made, the discrimination 
is distinctly marked, as between males and females, which 
legitimately leaves the construction of all the rest of the 
Constitution to be made to apply to citizens without regard 
to sex. 


We have thus specifically considered the objections made 
by our correspondent to our position regarding the necessity 
of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution. We do not 
infer from his communication that he is opposed to female 
equality, but that he considers it necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution before women can exercise the right to vote. Be- 
fore the women-citizens of Wyoming obtained the recogni- 
tion of theirright to vote, the common construction of the 
Constitution, strengthened by long practice and custom, 
might have made it requisite to obtain an amendment, but, 
as the rights of citizens of the United States in each of the 
States should be equal, that necessity no longer existed after 
this recognition in Wyoming. 

Finally, we call at‘ention to the construction of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, “ The riyht of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by an, State oajaccount 0° race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” From this it would seem that the 
rights of citizens of the Usited 8 ates to vote had been de- 
nied and abridged, on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servi ude by the United tates; or that there 
were citizens of tue United States who, baving the right VW 
vote, from sume cause did not exercise that right, which 
was the exict condition ef the neygio. Tuere can be but 
one inference from the languaze of this Ameudment, and 
thatiufereace is that all citizens of the United States are 
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possessed of the right to vote, and if its framers did not in- 
tend such a cocstruction to be placed upon it, ani the 
States did pot intend to ratify such Amendment, they now 
stand under the necessity of passing a supplementary 
Amendment providing that the lights of women citizens of 
the United States to vote may be denied by the States be- 
cause they are women, which provision would not only in- 
elude all white females, but also all colored females for- 
merly in a “condition of servitude,” to whom, under this 
Amendment, no State has the right to devy the right to 
vote. 

This constructiou is made perfectly clear and applicable 
by Sec. 2 of Article VIof the Coustitution, which provides 
as follows! * This Constitution and tbe laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof * * * 
sha'l be the SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND, * * * any- 
thing in the Coastitution and laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” Therefore it is that in blending 
all the-e various parts and constructions together that we 
arrive at the conclusion that women as much as men are 
citizens of the United States, and that no State has any 
rigit to abridge the rizhts of c.tiz:ns of the United States 
to vote, which, from the general construction of the Con- 
stitution, is guaranteed to every cilizen, irrespective of sex 
or any other considered condition of inequality. 


~~ > -_-Y-Ereee* 
WE ARE glad to see that the Woman's Suffrage Con- 
vention, which is in session in Detroit has come to the 
front and occupied the advanced position that the right to 


yote is a common right to all citizens, and that it is} 


guaranteed by the Constitution, which is “the supreme 
law of the land,” *‘ any law in any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding.” 
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BY WILLIAM WEST. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF A NEW POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


As existing political organizations, whatever may be the 
differences which separate them, are mainly instrumental in 
depriving the people of the control of their own affairs, a 
new political organization should be constituted in such a 
manner as to enable the people to recover that long-lost 
power. To this end, three things are necessary, namely : 

Ist. The Deliberative Assembly ; 

2d. An enlightened, skilled, efficient Propaganda ; and 

38d. A commanding, authoritative Executive. 

Tue DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLY should embrace all persons 
of mature age, and of sound mind, irrespective ol sex, race 
or nationality, and religion. Membership should be limited 
to one, two or three hundred persons (and the smallest num- 
ber is preferable) in each Election District, in order that 
there may be uninterrupted deliberation, and a free, full dis- 
cussion of all subjects proper for legislative action. All 
questions, except those which are purely technical and do 
not involve any principle, should be decided by a majority 
of all the members ; but the taking of the vote thereon should 
be deferred to the next regular meeting after debute has ter- 
minated. As, however, minorities have some personal rights 
which transcend the power of majorities—such, for instance, 
as those involved in *reedom of Speech, Scientific or Reli- 
gious Belief, Preferences of Dress and Diet, the Sexual Re- 
lation, and the like—the Compact or Agreement under wich 
the Assembly is instituted should prohibit any action in respect 
thereto, except to condemn undue legislation. Members, on 
their admission, should be furnished with a Certificate to 
enable them to enter into and participate in the deliberations 
of any division of the organization (without the right to 
vote, however, except in their own), and arevenue should 
be derived from this source—that is to suy, members should 
be required to pay at least one dollar annually for the certiti- 
cate, and to renew the same each successive year. Members 
should also be furnished with an Election Card of different 
designs and colors (the uses of which are described under the 
head of the duties of the Executive relative to Elections). 
And on withdrawing from the organization, if any member 
should wish to withdraw, both the Certificate of Membership 
and the Election Card should be returned. The Assemblies 


services of competent lecturers; to print and publish books, | 
pamphlets, tracts and newspapers; and to institute Whatever | 
Industry or Trade may be required in the prosecution of the | 
objects of the organization (of course, consistently therewith, 
which should forbid any inequahty in the employment of 
laLor, or in the distribution of its products, and forbid, also, 
any dividend of profits, reserving always a surplus uncon- 
sumed, to be expended in increasing and enlarging the 
business); Provided, that nothing orizinating in the Councils 
shall be binding upon their Constituencies until approved bs 
the same, and that the acts of each Constituency of a gener il 
character, affecting any entire Municipal, State or National 
Division, shall, upon notification to the Executive of that 
division, be submitted for ratification to every Constituency 
embraced within its limits. The Municipal Councils should 
meet at least once a month; the State Councils, twice in each 
year; and the National Council onee. The first Councils 
should convene at the call of the Parent Society ; but subse- 
quent meetings should be held at such time and place as 
they may themselves appoint. 


THe Executive of the new organization should consist o! 
the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurers, and 
Advising Committees, of the several Deliberative Assem- 
blies, and Municipal, State and National 
they should be deemed to be always on duty, or remain in 








Councils; and 


session én permanence (being paid for their services a reason- 
able compensation by the respective divisions whose agents 
they are), They should perform the duties usually incum- 
bent upon such officers, and in addition such as may be ne- 
cessary to enforce their acts, not inconsistent with the prin. 
ciples, or that may be required by the nature ef the organi- 
zation. The proper officers of the Primary Assemblies 
should report the numbers, condition and wants of their con- 











stituents, together with such projects of law as may have 
been submitted for their action, to the several Municipal, 
State and National Councils, and the like officers of said, 
Councils should report ali tueir proceedings, fur 
to the several constituencies. To this end, as soon as the 
growth of the organizution will admit, Municipal, State 
and National newspapers should be printed and published 


ratificati dh 


at the expense of the several Councils ; and if the effort to 
obtain the public school-houses for meetings of the primary 
Public Halls 
At all elections of officers of 
the Assemblies, Delegates to the Councils, and candidates 
for public office (provided sufficient time 


Deliberative Assemblies should not succeed, 
should be erected for their use. 


be allowed to 
enable absent members to forward their votes), a majority of all 


hawomen POSsess the a‘tributes of angels 


the weary at last rest from their labors, he will be accounted 
as simply adre imer,an | is ‘ontent to be so accounte 1. Lto iA 
if not yet a reilitv, oueht to. and ultimately will be; for 
nothing has ever been truly conceived that could not be 
reduced to practice. 

And now, in coneluding this series of articles, it remains 
only for the writ r to announce that the true Inbor party of 
this country, calling itself in this city the * New Democracy” 
(of which body, however humble or even despised may have 
been ts beginnines. he 1s proud to hive offictited) as its first 
cr rresponding secretary) hasa laopote daconstitution In most re- 
spects identical With that which los here been pres: nted, and 
all true men, 
The writer docs not admit that 
Ile does not know, 


toask torthis party the favorable const leration of 
and especially of women 


exe ‘pl so faras he Pry be al } > tou rine them, wh it those 
attributes are. Nor does he believe that women p rsonify all 
tne virtues and all the eraees, How should they? But if 
women ure not nll it is ¢aimed by thetr ndmirers thet they 
are, itis because their field of usefulness tins been limited to 
the pursuits of fishion, and of domestic and of menial life. 
The fis ld of polities Should be Opens to them as it is to men 


This can be etfected only hy the concession to them of the 
| 


right of suffrage, and that can only be secured by a political 
organizition of men and women, which, like the New 
Democracy, accords to them an equal voice in the selection 
of candid ihe “ for (i re 


Whatever dominaot party in the future shall first con- 
cede this «quality te woman, in her primary capacity, may 
elect all its candidates; and whether this party shall bear 
that or any other pame, when men are thous foond ready to 
do justice to women, they will be found equally reaty to do 
justice to themselv s; or, what is the same thing, a little 
differently stated—when men are ready t do justices to 
themselves, they will do justice to women, and uot til. then, 
since the prepensity ivhuiman nature to assert one’s self, if 
bot the strougest, is certatily toe tes) «ex ubited —a fre* 
which it beheoves all wou en really ivterestes in their own 
elevation to make a note of, and enlis’ manu in their se: vice 
by first enlisting in his. ‘The New Danoeracy. then if in 
its present shape: it be prematurely doomed to perish. will, 
in the verv act of dying, repro ‘uce if elt, or Us remains will 
fertilize the earth, that a similar party will arise out of its 
ashes, Let all men and women theretore, in whose breasts 
there vet Hngers a sing’e spark of tinue manhood aud wom- 
anhood, kindled by a just apprecittren of the mehts and du- 
ties Involved in the recognitios of the Sovereiguty of the li- 
dividual. put furth their atmo-tetiorts to bes en that “wood 
time com pg.” 

* Porcome it wil. 
When man to man the world w o'er. 


bali Drothers be, for a’ that 
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the votesof ali the members should be declared to be necessary to 
a choice; avd it should be the duty of the executive officers 
of the divisious whereiu suc) elections tay be held (excep! 
wheu they miy be themselves candidates, in which case 
others should betemporarily substituted), to correct atid 
verity the result, and cause the same to be properly pub- 


fraudulent voting (if any there could be), the Executive 
should require, from tbe person offering to vote, his or he 
“ Election Card,” and retain possession of it until the re- 
should be rerurned toits owner. Finally, THe EXrcutive 
shonld hold office at the will of the several Assemblies aud 
Councils. 
in oftice, Should be visited by a prompt dismissal of the un 


created provisionally filled, until a formal election can be 
legally held. 

There! in the above statement the reader will find 
(minus its preamble, for which the articls that have already 
appeared in this paper on this subject may be substituted) 
* The Constitution of anew Political Organization of the 
People.” Itis tar from being peatect. It is, however, i: 
the judgment of the writer, as good as the merely trav- 
siiioval nature of humanity at this stage of its development 
will admit ef, 
representative legislation (if there be, indeed, any advan- 
tage in it), with the simp'icity and houesty of direct popular 
leyislation. 
principal and agent, as between the people and their 
servants, the principal of co-operation iu the place of com- 


aud accountability. The absence of that fraternal principle 


political organizations, have made them ministers of evil 





should meet at least twice in each week, and the place ot 
meeting should be the district school-house, if it be possible 
to secure it (which, if proper combined etfort to that end is 
exhibited, may be; fur the school-houses already belong to 
the people, and they havea right to the use of them for the 
education of adults, as well as of children). And, until the 
second Assembly is formed, the first should exercise all the 
prerogatives and perform all the duties of a Parent Society. 

THe PROPAGANDA should consist of Municipal, State and 
National Councils, composed of Delegates chosen from the 
several Election District Assemblies, in the proportion of, to 
the Municipal Council, one Delegate for each Councilm inic 
or Aldermanic District, as tlie case may require; to the State 
Council, one Delegate for each Assembly District; and to the 
National Council, one Delegate for each Congressional Dis- 
trict. 


respective localities, a general supervision over the affairs of 
the organization, appoint the time of holding primary elee- | jority. This writer, for instance, docs not expect to receive | poltical couiliet is afraid to look ihis 
tions for the nomination of candidates, etc., subject to the 
direction of their constituencies, and removeable at their will. 
The Councils, also, should be authorized to secure the | whether yet in the land of the living, or transferred where | 








| instead of good, to the entire community. 

| Their presence in this organization should make it a bless 
| ing. Itis especially recommended, because it provides that 
no act shall be valid or enforced without the Consent of one- 
half plus one, or more, of all the parties thereto. 
* Caucus,’ whois merely the instrument of hing Wealth, i: 
thus rendered powerlcss. 











But the rule of 


| minorities is always oppressive, Whcther the special act al 


majorities, and that is sometimes oppressive. 


lowed, or prohivited, is right or wrong. ILuman nature 
refuses to do even right ut the pleasure of the least, while i 


readily yields to the force of the greatest numbers. It may 











be objected that neither majorities nor minorities should 


govern, but intellect, wisdom and poodness should control 


| and this, asa mere abstraction, is true. But it should be 
The several Councils should exercise within their 


recollected that these attributes of the true ruled are nm 
such, in practice, until they have been recognized by the ma 


i 
! 
| 
} 


the credit w hich is justly his du F until the Majority Liv ¢ 


accorded it—which may not be in his lifetime. Until then 


lished. And in erder to se-ure an honest election, or prevent | 


turns have beeu corrected, verified and published, when it | 


Incompetency, gross neglect of duty, or treason | 


jortunate or guilty incumbent, and the vacancy thereby | 


It contains all the desirable advantages of | 


It wtroduces into all the political relations of | 


petition, and aiso the elements of authority, responsibility | 


and of those elements of integrity and efliclency in existing | 


V ICETOY | 


True,it inaugurates the rule of | 


t 


| Lapies—Your issue ef the 19th inst. cemtains a letter 
| from a diseusted voter, who sigus bimseit “ Win. Jo ies,” 
| which is worth a few words in reply. 
Woinen coutend for the “glorious privilege” of voting, 
| because under our National Coustitution it is ther right ; 
pand men deay the “ ventler «ex the boon” because they hold 
| the balence of power, and with ot woman's sabjection to 
| them; although, in dome this. they are robbers just as 
jimuch as ifthey stole theic moucy, belicving them tuo weak 
to defend themselves. 
| «Jt one honest vote is of little snecount agatns® the *‘ per- 
| st-tent efforts of a long-winded, muscular, hard-working re- 
| peater,” Mr. Jones should remember that ¢f he and the 
“twenty thotsard diszusted etizeus” would pocket their 
| diserus instead ot their votes, und work as bard tor justice 
and right as the “ loug-winded re; eater” does tor Demoe- 
racy (/), there inipht be a ditfereut state of afluirs very 


Sapovid, 


wreat measure to the indiflereuce wid laziness of the more 
itite llectual, aud the brutal euersy ol the lower ClMS808, 

It is asbame for av bouest man to acknowledge that he 
aud twenty thousand others like 

, au weapon tore potent {iad muskel or ~wold, sit i ily down 

| in disgust, and give up the ruling of the nation toa “ crowd 

jot dirty, drunken, quarrelsoine representatives,” aud all, 

jorsootu, because there is no pie gure ia Voting,” 

Quer “disvusted citizea"” is geierous im oilering his vote 
tou lady; but bow would he lice it couid it’ be legally said 
to him: Mr. Jones, you are distranchised; you are only a 
|}inan, and you wust not vete; all the privileges aud tomu- 
| nities of cit'Zenship slall be witubleld trom you; we will lay 


| 

| Tue present condition of political matters is due in a 
! 

| him, each ene armed with 
' 





| heavy taxes, aud you shail net say nay; we will cut do en 
| your salary Oue-laif or toree-yuariers; aud we will hold 
your property in trust, aud give you ouly that which we 
deem nec SSuly fol your SUP port, etc., etc. Ab! would our 
| " “tear bis myeht of voting ito inebe 
| pieces and throw it to the dogs’ tuen ? or give it to any lady 
| whe may use it for the mere pleasure of the thing? 
But we, wowen, ure iv just such a predicament Mr. 
| Jones; We are Qisfrauchised simply aud solely tor being 
| WoThelr. 
You vote for ue—how kind! No, IJ mistake—you are 
| “disgusted” wud aet the “ruflians’” (what a protection’) 
| Vote for Us, aud tax Our propercy, and represen’ Us tn Con- 
ress und lu our State Leyisiatures, aud hold eur proporhy 
in trust, and pay us starvation prices tor our labor; and 
'tuen, Whep bimau uarure wiil Lot bear siarving aud we 
| tall, these “roftiians” betray us, and sit us judges ove 
ius at the bar of your iniparitial justice (f), aud cOvdeimu and 
, bulby Us. 

Avd after these wrougs have existed tor centuries, and 
eve ry true WolWdau Cries oul ttolun tue (ley s ot lied solbi lor 


“disgusted citizen 


redie s, @Ves meu plo essiliv Top od t aidte t, bhisitetiad e thiut we 
| want tue baliot fur the ploosure ot vot nz, aud ate Wi.ling 
tO vive US Ther Votes tial We lay puridy the fhthy sedi 
who do the inost of tbe votliy |}ow, una Whi b, iu disp uat, 


tuey Lorb over lO Us for Pelorinat on, 
| L veliexe we are equ il to the tas + and were all men as 
magnanimous as Mi. Joces, your tithy votiney pens would 
sgou be clears dot their coutataebatiug lothucuces 
; But we do not want vecerosilV >; We Wait justice, We 
Want tuat Which you bave robbed us of without enriching 
,) yourselves, aod tien all our “dine theories of human ercel- 
hobece ula doity hes Wil be beailZ-d utd apyplec a ed. 


P I trust bo Womad WIlk COUrd Le cl eis tu @Chiblel iliis fi ree 


Wodrapli biitier 
| * straight in tue face; and I] ilink, ladies, there is great 
hope lor tse, Wien an “ Aiwelicalu Demioc. a Is Ulepi sted 


’ Will bis OWli }) blisdihs, 


Very cordially yours, ANNA M. MiIppLeBnook, 


: 





Dec. 10, 1870. 
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Oh! when shall the grave hide forever my sorrow ? 

Oh! when shal! my soul wing her flizht from this clay? 
The present is hell, and the coming to-morrow 

But brings, with new torture, the curse of to-day. 


¥rom my eyes flow no tears ; from my lips flow no curses: 
I blast not the flend who has hurled me from bliss; 

For poor is the soul which, bewailiag, rehearses 
Its garrulous grief when in anguish like this. 


Was my eye, ‘stead of tears, with red fury flakes brightening ; 
Would my lips breathe a flame which no stream could assuage; 
” On our foes should my vlance launch in vengeance its lightening, 
My tongue with delight give a loose to its rage. 


But now tears and curses, alike unavailing, 
Would add to the souls of ourtyrants delight, 
Could they view us our sad sad separation bewailing, 
Their merciless hearts would rejoice at the sight. 


Yet still, though we bend with a feigned resignation, 
Life beams not for us with one ray that can cheer; 
Love and hope upon earth bring no more consolation; 

In the grave is our hope, for in life is our fear. 


Oh! when, my adored, in the tomb will they place me, 
Since in life love and frierdship forever are fled ? 

If again inthe mansion of death I embrace thee, 
Perhaps they will leave unmolested the dead. 


SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 





BY J- WEST NEVINS. 


No. Il.—Continued. 


Consciousness, as it exists in man, is the result of the ac- 
tion of the spirit upon the body, the ether or spiritus being 
that aura which Reichenbach calls the odic force, the mate- 
rial manifestation of the Holy Ghost, which individualizes 
itself in that spiritual body, the philosophy of whose exist- 
ence St. Paul has so sublimely stated in the chapter before 





quoted. 

“On the contrary,” says our friend, (page 13), “ that which 
we call “spirit”? disappears with the dissolution of the indi- 
vidual material combination.” 

Only, doctor, for the bodily, not for the spiritual eye, your 
blind side. 

And then follows a quotation from Fechner: ‘ We return 
visibly tothe earth from which we were taken,” but, invisibly, 
except to the eye of the spirit, we take our place in the spirit 


world. 
And this from Sebastian Frank, a German who lived in 
1528 : 


“ Matter was in the beginning in God, and is on that ac- 
count eternal and infinite. The earth and everything created 
nay pass away; but we cannot say that that will perish out 
of which matter is created. The substanee remains forever. 
A thing crumbles into dust, but from the dust comes forth 
something new. The earth is, is Plinius says, a phoenix, and 
asts forever. When it grows old it burns itself; a new 
phoenix rises from the ashes, still the same, but younger.” 

But this is the type, asall mythology issymbol‘c of natural 
and spiritual laws, of the analogous process by which an es- 
tablishet personal consciousness in a human body leaves its 
dust and ashes behind it and becomes an animal or magnetic 
soul, controlled by a thinking spirit. 

But let us treat our modern Lucretius to another theory to 
close our comment upon his chapter on the “ Immortality of 
Matter.” 

Matter is the mould or matrix, the Mother in Nature, the 
Unism of Being, containing within itself the other principles 
of Duism and Trinism. The Duism is Thought, or Intelli- 
gence, the symbol of the male or begetting principle ; the 
Trinism is the product of the other two. The Church recog- 
nizes this sublime mystery of nature in the worship of that 
Trinity which constitutes God. 

With the chapters on the “ Immortality of Force,” “ Dig. 
nitv of Matter,” “ Immutability of the Laws of Nature,” ete., 
we have no quarrel. They are very excellent statements of 
what Observational Science knows upon these points—infor- 
mation to be obtained from any Encyclopedia. 

In concluding Chapter VIIL, the German cub growls in 
unison with Alfonso, of Castile, at the imperfection of crea- 
tion, in which presumption ‘ve sympathize, for we are often 
guilty of denying reason in that in which we see none. 

Chapter IX., “ Periods of the Creation of the Earth,” runs 
a tilt against that almost dem: lished windmill, the verbal in- 
terpretation of the Genesis account of creation. Why did 
not the author treat us to a scientific refutation of the Pope’s 
last Infallible Bull, Bear against Bull as on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The universe has always existed, but Thought is a part of 
it. These men argue from their own petty consciousness, 
and deny the existence of 

‘* Those far off mountain-tops of distant thought, 
Which men of common stature never say.” 

The mistake of the other side, the Church, scientifically, is 
to insist upon creation out of nothing as an act of omnipo- 
tent will; making a figure of speech expressive of the pro- 
duction of order out of chaos by the creative energy of nature, 
acting in infinite time and space, to mean a scientific impos- 
sibility. 

In the words of Pythagoras, “ Light and Good are finite 
and created, Darkness and Evil are infinite and uncreated.”’ 

God is eternally at work through an infinitude of agents 
converting Evil into Good. 
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Chapter X., on “Primeval Generation,” will interest the 
scientific heathens who still worship the old god of gardens, 
Priapus, in his secret haunts. He quarrels at its close with 
the word supernatural, which to us is merely the symbol of 
the male principle in nature—above nature. Man is a super- 
natural agent so far as he controls nature. 

Chapter XL, on “ Design in Nature” (Teleology), is an 
elaboration of the words of Kant which he adopts for one of 
its mottoes : 

“It is reflecting reason which brought design into the 
world, and which admires a wonder created by itself.” 

Chapter XIII, on “ Thought,” treats thought as an effect 
of matter which, since they are inseparable as much as the 
image and the object, is a mere question of precedence. 

At page 136 he says: “ Now, in the same manner as the 
steam-enyine produces motion, so does the organic complica- 
tion of force-endowed materials produce in the animal body 
a sense of effects so interwoven as to become a unit, and is 
then by us called spirit, soul, thought.” 

The steam-engine cannot properly be said to produce mo- 
tion, but it is a machine constituted in obedience to the laws 
that produce motion; the gravitation of denser mediums into 
partial vacuums. The spirit is not merely a sum of effects, 
but a vital force, endowed with will and consciousness, which 
continues to exist materially as well as spiritually after the 
death of the body. 

Chapter XIV., “The Seat of the Soul,” accepts the brain as 
fulfilling that mission. 

At page 149, he says of clairvoyance, and all similar phe- 
nomena: 

“ All these things are now, by science and an investigation 
of the facts, considered as idle fancies.” 

Dr. Biichner’s dictum does not constitute science any more 
than “an investigation of the facts” can consider. There is 
a science of Psychology, accepted by minds as much broader 
than that of Biichner, as the universe is than this planet. 

“ What the belie! in sorcery, witchcraft, demoniac posses- 
sion, Vampireism, etc., was in former centuries, reappears 
now under the agreeable forms of table moving, spirit-rap- 
ping, psychography, somnambulism, ete.” 

Does not the occurrence of analogous phenomena, under 
similar conditions, at such widely differing periods, prove the 
existence of alaw? Humbug cannot imitate the dramatic 
force of nature. If there be a trick in these things it 18 a de- 
lusion of nature and not of man. | 

* Clairvoyance,” says this unimaginative German whom 
Mephistopheles may be playing upon for his own purposes, 
“is only a modern invention in its form, not in its essence. 
Pythia, of the Greeks, prophesying upon her tripod, was a 
clairvoyant in an antique form, who was as much (read little 
for much and the sentence is as true as an axiom) prempted 
in her answers as our modern somnambulists.” 

To which we can only answer by repeating the axiom: 
“Tnvariableness of phenomena under similar conditions is a 
proof of their truth.” 

At page 152, he says: “ Clairvoyance, that is, a perception 
of external objects without the use of the senses, is an im- 
possibility.” 

‘“ Pour lame sage et clairvoyante, I’ impossible se montre 
souvent possible.” 

Did Dr. biicliner never dream? 

Well may sleep present ua fictions, 
Since our waking Moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 
As make life itself a dream. 
Half our daylight faith's a fanle, 
Sleep disports with fancies too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view. 
nen - SO 
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THE TWO EQUATIONS, 


BY E. G, HOLLAND, 


EQUATION FIRST. 
In thy being’s History 
Lurks all Nature's Mystery. 
EQUATION SECOND. 
Man and Woman, by the teat, 
In Nature's plan are cach the best. 
In this sum stand X and Y, 
Whose values we would fairly try: 
Unlike! Yet comes the honest sequel— 
X and Y are strictly equal. 
> 


FREE TRADE VS. PROTECTION. 


PAA AA Oe OO es . 


New York, Nov. 28, 1870. 
Woopuvuty & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

Outside the principles of liberty, equality and justice, no 
more important question stands for consideration than this 
one of Finance and Commerce, for those of “Free Trade” 
and “Protection” legitimately belong to and form a part of 
these, while they in fact belong to and form apart of that of 
equality. 

The primary objection to “Protection,” and one which is 
fatal to it as a continuous policy, is, that under its operations 
equality among all citizens cannot be maintained ; this first 
and fatal objection really includes all others which can be 
raised. Those who labor in unprotected industries, justly 
complain of the favor shown to others, for which they have 
no equivalent rendered them, but in fact are made to contrib- 
ute to maintain such favor. 
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When the Protectionist asks to have a branch of industry 
in which he is engaged guarded from foreign competition, 
he virtually asks that other citizens shall be compelled to pay 
such advanced price for the result of his industry, for which 
we should be glad to have it shown us how the consumer is 
to be able to maintain his right to equality with the producer. 
The reason that iree traders do not become practical protec- 
tionists is because they are not engaged in industries that 
depend upon such a precarious tenure as protection for ex- 
istence ; they act from principle, well knowing that an indus- 
try which is thus maintained is at all times liable to over- 
throw, as witness the destruction, ruin and suffering which 
have followed great modifications in the policy of protection 
in the past history of this country. The field of protective 
industries is surely open to all, and so, too, is the field of in- 
dustries which needs no protection; and if the protectionist 
is not attempting, by urging that imposts shall be laid upon 
the articles he wishes to produce, to gain an advantage over 
those engaged in other industries, why does not he abandon 
his field and engage in that wherein all stand upon an equal 
footing? Itis a poor rule which will not prove itself, and 
when we are asked why the “ Free Trader” does not “ pitch 
in” and make some of the money the “ Protectionist” is 
making, we transpose the terms and return it as above. 


If the profits of protected industries do not inure to the 
owners of them, but to the laborers he employs, why is it 
that they desire to engage in such industries? This should 
be one of the very best of reasons why they should engage 
in those industries which do not need protection. Even 
allowing that the profits all. go to the laborers in them, it 
makes the argument still more plain that such laborers are 
placed upon a better footing than those of other industries 
are, the wages obtained by whom without protection do 
not reduce them to the condition of the so-called pauper 
labor of foreign countries, and which, were not such enor- 
mous taxes imposed upon them by specific imposts on importa. 
tions, would enable them to surround themselves with all the 
comforts of life which are obtainable in this favored country. 
The superior condition of the labor of this country over that 
of other countries is easily explainable, but lies chiefly in the 
fact that a large proportion of the whole people are pro- 
ducers and not mere laborers ; and in the fact that the country 
as a whole yields its wealth with less labor. 


There is ano more fatal idea to be entertained than tliat 
high prices are an evidence of prosperity. If the fifty cents 
the English laborer obtains for his day’s labor will purchase 
as much as the two dollars the American laborer obtains for 
his day’s labor, where is the superiority of the last over the 
first? The facts of the case are that they are both playing 
the game of mutual destruction, things at which both are 
losers, for the English laborer would get better price for pro- 
ducing the goods the American laborer consumes, if the 
American laborer would turn his attention to producing such 
articles for exchange as he could produce at less cost than 
they could be produced in England, and who in turn would 
get better prices tor his productions, or at least would obtain 
a greater aggregate price because he would have more to 
sell. 


If by protection this country become enriched at the ex- 
pense of England, there would be a chance for an argument 
for protectior ; but such is not the case. The total “imposi- 
tions” made on importations is a direct tax upon one part of 
the people for the benefit of the other part, but which results 
in no benefit to anybody and only in injury to those who 
suffer from it ; those whom it is supposed to benefit would be 
better off were they engaged in some pursuits which would 
be self-supporting and which, if it did not bring them so 
large present wages, would have the greater advantage of 
permanency. Itisno particular object and we consider it 
an empty honor for this country to manufacture articles at 
a cost of one hundred per cent. over what the same can be 
produced elsewhere for, the only object gained being that we 
may be able to say that they are produced at home, and that 
we pay double price that we may produce them. 

In the great problem of the assimilation of the world’s 
interests, which is being rapidly solved, it must be learned 
that the United States is as yet but part of the world, and 
that the best interests of individual nations are subserved 
when the best interests of all nations are consulted; the 
same rule holds good in this application that is true in regard 
to the individuals of a courtry; the best interests of the in- 
dividuals of wich lie in their promoting the best interests 
of all. Under this rule, carried to perfect working, the 
industries of the world would localize, where each could 
produce the most of its peculiar products at the least average 
cost, Which, being given over to commerce, would be trans- 
ported to such parts of the world as demand them in ex- 
change for products produced by its localized industries in 
the greatest quantities at the least cost. Thus would be in- 
trodnced a grand system of economy, which would result in 
fixed and unchangeable channels of commerce, and the em- 
ployment of the industries of the whole world according to 
the natural law of demand and supply without any arbitrary 
interventions at all times liable to overthrow and the con- 
sequent flood where dearth had prevailed. 


Protection, as a principle, is therefore at war with all gen- 
eral laws and can only be tolerated by .hose who are willing 
to sustain an unequal position when compared with the sum 
total of all people. Asa policy it has always proved dis- 
astrous, from the fact that reaction will surely follow it, as it 
always has followed it in the past. B. 
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(For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly.] two thousind millions of dollars, which our workingmen | has any application, but what is the effect upon the very 
THE ORACLE. have paid or must pay unnecessarily. | large proportion of the working people of the wy wae 
aihdtinn You will of course agree with me that such notes would | are not producers of anything ja their own right, but are 
BY E. G. HOLLAND. have been good currency at the outset, and that they would | simply laborers: ww Su " producers? If rae is only an 
have soon funded themselves, waiting in a multitude of will- | equality maintained to the employers of such lavor, how can 

I. ing hands for the payment of interest and consolidation of the benefit extend to the employed? 
{n still caverns of the Soul, the principal into a perpetual debt, not payable, but purchas- | In making this complex argument, it is forgotten that real 
Where no tides of pission roll, able whenever we had means and disposition to make use of | wealth and real prosperity do not consist in high prices for 
Aart tes weer gars ae them in that way. . | everything, but in the quantity which is actually possessed. 
II. But no such notes are a legitimate currency, for that, a8 | prices under protection must ever fluctuite, and a person 
At times we are as trees, Mr. Webster once said truly, is made up of all those things rich this vear mav be rendered poor next vear, by the depre- 
Through which the passing breeze with which we effect our commercial trinsactions. Not | chaition of his prope rty, Witness the fall of real estate in 


Is resonant from the Lord, 

As o'er fountain and o'er sward 

Of Dodona there was heard, 

From live Oaks, the Living Word. 
If. 

Grove and Spring. Mount and Cave, 

With the whispers !ow and grave, 

In the world may yet be found— 

Shall the Oracle abound ? 

The true seers from Nature came, 

And all Nature is the same. 
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FINANCIAL AND COM WERCIAL. 





We take pleasure in presenting the following very able 
article on finance,and do so without personal comment, si uply 
calling the attention of our readers to the very important 
fact contained in our proposed system, of the measure which 
is given to money by which, appreciation, equally with de- 
preciation, is guarded against, and which, if we mistake not. 
our correspondent has not yet fully considered. In our nex! 
number we shall endeavor to examine the points raised, and 
to show that none of the objections can apply to a money 
which truly represents the real wealth of the country : 

State House, Bosron, Nov. 22, 1870. 
To THE Eptrors oF WoobducLL & CLarLin’s WEEKLY, 
New York. 

Mespames—I am obliged tor your publication of my com- 
munication in your paper No. 28, and [am quite content to 
leave the question between us to your readers for the 
present. 

But I am anxious to agree with you as far as I can, for I 
can feel distinctly thit no paper has been published yet 
where there can be found such unmistakable determination 
to get at the real truth upon all questions as you exhibit. 

[have no doubt but that we shall yet come to an agree- 
ment in regard to this important subject of banking, because, 
as L understand your position, you desire, as I do, the most 
stable economical system, and you will not be satisfied until 
there has been some wiry discovered hy which the use of gold 
or Other valuable substance as currency may be avoided, 
while at the sim? time we secure the issue, by proper agents, 
ot a bank-note currency which shall always be convertible 
at the clearing houses into what we desire to pay or pur- 
chase, upon the sam? terms; as if we were to use specie, or 
any other commodity which has a well known and toler- 
ably uniform relation to labor, by which its own cost is 
measured. 

[think you will admit that gold has a world-wide, well- 
known purchasing power, independent of legislation, and 
affected only by the law of supply ant demand, and less by 
these causes than almost any other substance at present 
known tocomnerce. Hence, when we promise to give or 
receive pounds, francs or gold dollars, although we do not 
desire or expect that speciv will be used, we know what the 
promise means, an! that its value to both parties will remain 
essentially unchanged. 

But if we promise paper dollars, such as we have been 
using for the past eight years, we can have no assurance 
that our contract will not ruin us before it matures, by the 


we desire by exchange. 


want of ability or goo. faith on the part of the promisor, 


even currency, except by courtesy. They are a debt, and 
they represent that which hus been destroyed and must be | least ut the 
paid, if paid at all, by future proluction. With currency the | osition. 

production has already taken place, and the currency shows | 
it. I would now remedy the evil under which we labor, as | 
farascan be done at this late date, by repealing the legal 
tender act and providing that the legal tenders, bank -notes 
and all currency obligations should be funded at their then | 
existing money value, so that both debtor and creditor could | 
he made certain as tothe amount; antl then, al) new con- | 
tr.cts made by the specie standard which varies less than any | 
other we can devise at present, thouzrh it will diminish ta 
value as gold vecomes more plenty, and is used, os I believe | 


dency is always in the other direction and against labor, | 


notes alone, but checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and what- | wis city for an exemplificntion of what we mean. High 


i 
‘ver else represents and acts as the title to the commodities | prices are not the ullimitam to be gained by any people of 
Any COUNTY ; but, on the contrary, the truce point to mttun is 


None of this paper is money. None of it has value or Is | ihe employment of the industry of a country in those direc- 


free from the contingencies of fiilure consequent upon the ' tions, WwW hic rei the most “in? }, p “s) } in, } ji thie Peas a {. in the 


laccuimulation of the procee's of wiitel the COUNTPY, aSa 


Legal tend-rs never are, and never can be, cither money or | whole, must become wealihy more rapidly tian tn the pur- 


suit of the other extreme, Which is) the production of the 


| bs i 


rrenutest Cost, or in aAnY io duUcation of tiiis prop- 


tv 


rr. 


The result of continous protection to any interest of the 
| country may be ex: mplified by the application of it to some- 
i thing which comes directly home to us. Suppose Uiet there 


‘ 


ire some gardeners on the upper purtot Manhattan Island 


| who appeal to the city aathorities for protection agtinst the 
| vardeners of Long Island, New derecy, etc., be ause their soil 
| not being so truittul as that of Lone Islaal and New Jersey, 
) they cannot afford to sell ther vo getables as low us those 
ean he sold which are produced outstile. Thereupon a tax 


lof twenty-five pe. cent. is levied by the city upon all foreign 


it will be, less and lvss for curreney. ' we é; 
Tr , . ‘ “te , . | Vi eetabl s soldimn tie mourket. phe result is, that all pur. 
This will of course benefit the debtors, or workers, who | 1 vat. we Os “i . | 
| oly is rs cif s * 4 oe tH ics 1t) be ‘ ity ure i re tA ,f? pay Lie ct Li di- 


are ina majority;and this we can afford, because theten- |, ane soc he oe , 
’ ; i tional ecest merely to enaile a tf WwW oin bruificant persons to 


: pursue a calling which they would otherwise abandon for 
which we would protect. 


Sv long as we fail to put an end to the constant advance in 


our paper dollar, we not only oppress every debtor, but we oe er | : ; 
’ " tion of special protection inh hl MS schbeises, lL Cl ube § tue 


some other which they could pursue Witieut protection, 


This, though a common ilastration, exemplifies the opera- 


oppress labor by making it more ant more difficult for those 
who would borrow capital and employ libor to do so safely, 


, 


few to pursue callin: sat the expense of the m wy Without 


' , eT ** | returning to the many any adeqiate benefit. 
unless with a large margin as security against the increase in | » 
the debt they have contracted; and this murzin is at the cost | The trouble with our manufacturers is, that they want to 
of the Laborer, It se-ms to me there is more in this fact than | vet rich too fast. They are not willing to begin a new busi- 
has been supposed hitherto, and [shall be glad if you can | yess im a way proportionate to their small means, and from 
sive it your attention, an|, perlaps, let us have your views. | this grow gradually into large produccrs as the manutactue 
I do not feel any anxiety to be heard publicly myscif at all. | rers of other countries have done, They wint to be able to 
Iam content if those wuo can speak and write better will | employ Jabor and pry much larger prices than are pid to 
only try and find out the trath and then speak it as you do. | those laborers who toil in unprotected industrics. Nor is the 
You have my sympathy in all the reforms which are now | Jaborer any better off in the general result. The laboring 
zoing on, though I can engage actively only in that relating | classes of the country are not so well off under the pres- 
to finance. There I do fecl at home and ready to act. | 
Truly and respectfully, yours, 

Davip WILDER. 


fent system of high prices as they were betore the war, 
en on ae ; 

| which indicates threat the advance in waves has been more 
i than ecounterbalane d by the inerease in the prices of the 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. | 
—— | 
| 


laborers’ necessities. As a general proposition, it is true that 
low prices are more favorable to the laborer than high prices ; 
and that, under a system of protection to special favored in- 
terests, those interests become rich “ut the expense of the 
laborer: or, in more general terms, the rich become richer 


‘ ra . » ‘i > i ’ lig 1) : } ’ var , Pp ¢ ‘ ’ 4, a , ' ' . 
range should t xt na be yond tia things LILI liately att t¢ hi and the poor poorer Wilil PAC suceeedi Lo \ eur. 


In the ful! and legitimate consideration of this subject the 


ing to the capitalist and the laborer as persons, and merge | his t] ; iste 9 
Pes . . ; : : : ' . Sue s the general argument iaiuinst protective duties, bnit 
into the question of Philos yp hie Equ lity, out of which con- | cn I & 


| 1} } 
sideration arise the true relations of the extremes of it rep- 


' it does not by any means follow that all protection should be 
° ° . | {? 1} ! lv 7h { } “| ‘ ( ree T ‘ ie on On , a ice al 
rescnted by these two classes. Under a true republican form immediately abindoned and A : Prade become | or ‘ : 
; , -| fally inaugurated. This would be as erossiv unjus » f 
of government the inherent right to equality on the part of | fully innugura Vhiis : ~ \ nye t te - 
; om 1 those interests Which have been cheouraged Into existence by 
all its citizens should not only be recognized but guaranteed, | ‘Oso Pe aan eee eee ee ilies ee 
. ‘ ie nt a | the pres system, as that of protecu Wis to the commor 
Equality, except as 4 mythic 1} heme, does not i xist in prac- i yl f nt >. t hil. i { I 4 ‘> j ) } i) i 1 l 


as ; ; industries. What should be done is this: Unrestricted com- 
tice In this country ; nor for that matter in any country, ex- d 


i meree, which would allow of the natural demands of a coun- 
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cept where each individual is his own governor, to the extent _ er av 
ied, without restrictions of any kind, should 


. . ° e . min Ay? i try ly ‘yor Sp} 
of his power to miintain such authority ; and each individ: | rs lige Sup] 
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ual being possessed of this right to maintain it, comprises | eldatd down as the true principle, snd . gradual approach 
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that equality. Philosophie Equality presupposes the right | irom present pro ve mocusus ree . igurated 


of each individual to exercise all the powers possessed by 





increase in the value of the sum we have to pay. 

And this will be true eternally, and in all cases where 
there is nota stantard which has a real, intrinsic value, by 
which we agree to be governed. 

I beg you to look at the copy of a table which I have made 
up from the daily quotations for gold since Jan. 1862, and 
observe what terrible confusion has resulted from abandon- 
ing the old standard and resorting to the use of paper as 
money. 

First, the creditors and all who subsisted upon fixed in- 
comes, were defrauded out of the difference between the 
paper and that which had been promised, and this, in many 
cases, Was more than fifty per cent. of the debt. But these 
creditors being in a minority, were powerless, and we went 
on, until at the close of the war the legal tenders rose to 
about seventy cents, an there remained without material 
change until the man now at the head of the Treasury took 
up the notion that he would pay off our debt, resume specie 
payments and then become President! That's what's the 
matter with him, and the effect has been to raise the value of 
legal tenders to ninety, and add twenty per cent. or more to 
hundreds if not thousands of millions of dollars of debts 
contracted at seventy. Is that justice? What I have insist- 


No immediate jump—nor even rapid advance that would 


should be 
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him, in which exercise the rights of no other individual | produce misfortune to any ba ee - 
would be interfered with, but which exercise should net be | attempted, but an ve om, : ning taretn a sufficient 
aided or protected by any device of law. Tie moment a law | Raat we Fe irs to i How OF the nadyus _— nt & industries, 
is made to assist an individual, or any number of individuals, | foun Ul _ as COUTBE. vn , oe , a is. 4 iM , : the Varlous 
in the performance of his or their undertaking, that moment | ree of the _ imiry WOuld Erauuany equ = and the 
equality on the part of all other citizens ceases, Not only is | inborers and ee —— ee aqua 
this true specifically, but it is a great deal more; it is true | One, phe ery —— sone 7 ee raga sig 
venerally that if an individual ora class of individuals re- | 'O'8S°T be able to complain of the diseriuiination ol vovern- 
ceiv Ss aid, comfort and pr tection from the law, in their pur: | ment In epee " ine atten im, WOREEH o% riaiee re Act APeRS OF 
suits, all other individuals of all pursuits are rendered unequal | the egebass East. Wh OGL SIS ley wienepaie that ly adopted 
in their competition with them in all of their respective pur- | uy moran _— al 7 js duanenenns. abriver ta nee tue rapidly 
ities. lincreasing West shall become the dominant power in it. 


° 7 Ry rotia: 4 a | { lane i) i ty ' hib t mice ate nie bys 
That is to say, if a person is protected in the maunfacture | ° wel that steps Looking t | iLonce a aie ithan 
' . ; fhintait come atter a Wote vwpon an unprepared country 
of salt by the law, which imposes a heavy tax on all foreign hint af r ‘ | / VY, 
‘ . hich course has been so olten erroneously pursued to 
salt imported into the country, the manufacturer or producer | S'S" ‘ has be Awad > Ceey Peres ' 
the destrnetion, demoralization and discouragement of those 


of grain is at once pliced by the lawin a con tition of ine- hic ) 1 at ; 
alt os | Classes of indus'ries which require consiteration in their 
quality with him, and in adouble sense if he be a consume: 


= ’ . youtl ‘oon the strong arm of the Government to aceor 
of salt; for not only is the price of the home manufactured | - be from th by oh lene, l 


Which is not only for the interests of the country, but which 


. P ° } } o, - a 
is also its duty to its acknowledged ¢itizens: the error here- 


salt increase by the imposition of the tax, while the price of 
the home grown grain is not proportionately increased, but 





ed upon from the first is, tit we ousht not to have passed 
the Legal Tender Act at all, but to have issued compound in- 
terest notes, small as well as Llirse, convertible moithly, at 
the ead of three years inte larger notes, on longer time at 
less rate of interest, msking them originally bear such a rate 
as would make their purchasing power equal to gold, and 
thus prevent the inflation of prices which has cost us at least 








the producer of the grain is obliged to pay the increased fotore having been that the ¢ pet te gat my thus extended has 
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it are also enabled to obtain higher prices for what they have | impossibility so long as special legisletion is allowed either ig 
to place upon the market. This is all very well so tar as it ‘our State or National councils. 
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BOTH SIDES OF FREE TRADE. 


A very strong effort is being inaugurated throughout the 
country to make “ free trade” a rallying cry fora political 
party at the coming Presidential election. 

It scems to us, therefore, that both sides of this question 
should be understood. The free trader brings forward the 
old arguments of the high prices which “ protection” inn- 
poses on manufactured articles and claims the right to be 
able to buy in the cheapest markets without any import 
duty. The protectionist asks that home industries shall be 
guarded from foreign competition by an almost prohibitory 
import duty—to which the free trader shrieks “ monopoly !” 
affirming that these home produces, encouraged by the tariff, 
are demanding five prices for their articles and becoming 
‘‘ bloated bondholders” from this extortion on the people. 

If the home producers—the “ monopolists’—are making 
such an enormous profit, in days When money is desired by 
every one, it does seem very strange that the “ free traders” 
do not also pitch in and endeavor to make some of it—the 
field is open to all alike, the home and the foreign born 
citizen equally ; no naturalization even is required, the labor 
and the profits are free to all. If there is one dollar a ton 
more to be made on iron under the present tariff, the free 
trader and the protectionist are equally welcome toit. The 
question becomes the general one of the welfare of the 
people at large, and to whom do these “ profits” go. Now 
these profits do not goto the manutacturer, the “ monopo- 
list,” but to the laborers he employs, and therefore to the people 
at large. Our American citizens are not paupers, and do not 
work for fifty cents a day as foreign laborers do. They prefer 
to be well paid for their work, even if they have to pay 
higher prices for such articles as they may please to pur- 
chase, to being starving, hard-working paupers, eking out a 
miserable existence. 

Let us make an argumentum ad “feminen.” Mrs. Wood- 
hull pays $25 for a dress, but is told she can buy the same 
thing for $15 if she will go to England to live, because there 
the cost of production is so much less; but Mrs. Woodhull 
does not want to go to England, for the simple reason that 
in England she would make nothing in her business com- 
pared to what she does here. There she would find all labor 
insufficiently remunerated, here she finds all labor living 
well. 

This is a very important point—that the protection of 
home industry in a sparsely settled country creates no 
monopoly, as has been urged, but really diffuses its wealth 
throughout the mass of the population and develops its 
internal resources. Under such circumstances labor has all 
the advantages, and we understand it to be the object of 
Government, ai least in this country, to insure the well-being 
of the greatest number—that is, of the working people. 

The case in England does not appear to be parallel: there 
is a dense population; there is a pauper labor already 
created ; there is a constant strife, not for wealth, but for any 
employment for daily bread, and God grant that it may be 
many years yet betore our wording classes become similar to 
those «of England; for in that country is really “ monopoly,” 
monopoly in its most hideous form, where the rich become 
richer, and the poor poorer every diy, where, in that great 
city of London, in spite of all the fictitious prosperity of the 
—to them necessary—" free trade,” there will soon be but two 
classes, the very rich and the abjectly poor. 

Therefore, it seems to be that as an outlet for the produc- 


tions of this state of things, all Englishmen are in favor of | 


free trade—naturally so, and properly so; but when we find | an expression may be used, our ability to pay it. 





Lion are the most enthusiastic supporters in this country, 
which is so dissimilar in its requirements to theirs, of free 
trade, we cannot but remember the story of the Indians who 
will not steal their neighbor's cattle, for fear of consequences, 
hut cunningly put salt on the Union Pacifie railroad track 
and are given the carcasses of cattle killed by the engine! 
And when we find that, although tree traders have in Canada 
just the conditions they ask for, duties next to nothing 
and everything as cheap as may be, yet the Canadians will 
come crowding into the States, preferring to pay higher 
prices for their necessaries and to get higher prices for their 
labor, we cannot bet feel a little suspicious. 

Let us examine further. First,as to the general prosperity 
of labor as compared with other countries—that is hardly to 
be questioned ; but we find that in New York, Brooklyn, 
San Francisco, the depositors in savings banks number one- 
fourth of the whole inhabitants. 

In New York city and Brooklyn there are forty-five Sav- 
ings Banks, with 439,912 depositors, and the deposits amount 
to $128,585,599. In the State of New York there are 110 
savings banks, 588,566 depositors, and §$169,808,678 de- 
posited. 

This speaks badly for “ monopoly,” and fairly for the gen- 
eral diffusion of wealth by means of well-paid labor; but let 
us next see if “ protection” has actually developed the re- 
sources of the country, bearing in mind that we have lately 
passed through a terrible war, the reaction of which would 
have a tendency to dnjure the iron interest, which is about 
the most essential thing to look into, as it is the point to 
which free trade principally directs its attacks, and the staple 
whicb England and her agents here are most anxious to have 
her productions compete with ours in. 

The iron interest of the United States, steadily progressing 
under the tariff of 1842, began to droop under the free trade 
policy of 1846, and the decline of prices in England in 1848 
threw on the American market such a supply as to cause our 
production to fall off 300,000 tons in 1849, and to reduce the 
price of rails below their cost. In 1856 we did not produce 
much over one-half of our consumption. In 1860 our produc- 
tion was 913,770 tons, only a very little more than tn 1848. 
Protective measures were again adopted in 1861. What 
have been their results in ten years ? 

The production in 1869 was of anthracite pig iron. 972,150 


ED UD CIID 5: 0s 00.60.60 basen d onde seu reece 553,441 
Charcoal OM gob head 00.046 K06 OWE sha. 4708s 392,150 
Being twice what it was only four years ago. 
Our rail mills procuced in 1861............ 139,818 tons 


In 1869 they produced................... 
which was 19 per cent. more than in 1868. 


593,568 “ 


Our hardware trade has become entirely independent of 
England from being almost entirely dependent on her, and 
already we are Commencing, in a small way, a new industry, 
the production of iron ships, and it would seem, if supported 
by our government, that we shall in ten years outstrip our 
rival in that production, so peculiarly her own,as we did, not 
many years ago, in wooden ships, before iron was used for 
the purpose. But Great Britain has in her great establish- 
ments aggregated capitals, and labor at fifty cents a day— 
advantages which it is not well to overlook in considering 
any question of abolishing “protection.” Supposing “ free 
trade” is established here, what assurances will its advocates 
give that all our iron industries—our infant ship building— 
will not lie prostrate immediately? Her production is enor- 
mous—her works are equal to any demand made on them— 
her pauper labor is in excess—our own production is not yet 
nearly equal to the supply of the home market, though 
rapidly becoming so. 

Great Britain made in 1868 5,200,000 tons of pig iron. 


es a ee Us ae eter 771,612 tons. 
os + bar and angle iron....... oe ere ae 357,604 * 
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Her iron ship-building yards are constantly employed. 
The yards on the Humber are now full of building vessels, 
with orders for others waiting for the stocks to be clear. 

There are single iron works with 18 blast furnaces, 150 
puddling furnaces, a number of rolling mills, and having de- 
pendent on them populations of 15,000 souls. 


One iron master, Robert Crawsbey, has at one place 11 
blast furnaces, 74 puddling furnaces, and makes weekly of 
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We now leave the consideration of the development of in- 
ternal resources by “ protection,” and take up another view 
of the subject which we have not yet touched upon. Free 
trade calls itself a “natural exchange,” and says that ina 
country like ours we need all the “ capi/al” we can get for de- 
velopment. But, although we actually ship to England more 
than she does to us, we remain her debtor, for two causes— 
first, the large amount of manufactured articles sent here, 
representing not cash—not capital—but the product of pauper 
labor in competition with well-pata American labor; and se- 
condly, to the interest on our obligations held abroad—the 
two items making over $75,000,000—a large partof which is 
reinvested in our securities, but only increases the annual in- 
terest, of course. 

It does seem to us that, dropping altogether the questicn 
of impoverishing and depriving of employment our own 
citizens, “ protection” may very justly urge that, by its care 
of our home industries, it will reduce this debt, whilst an op- 
posite course increases it, and acceleratingly decreases, if such 
Perhaps, 


the paid American agents of the chronically selfish British ' on the whole, it will be well enough to consider the merits 
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of free trade when we have a surplus production, and a 
denser population, when the wages of labor are lower, and 
workingmen do not talk of the price, but, as in England, ask 
for labor at any wages. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western Railway. 





MESSRS. TURNER BROTHERS REPRESENTED IN 
LONDON ONLY BY A CLERK. 





New Haven and Willimantic Railroad. 


Oswego and Midland Railroad, 





PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


-———- —_—-- 


West Shore Hudson River Railroad. 





In our issue of October 9, we gave aclear and truthful 
statement of the condition or substantial foundation of 
security upon which the bonds of the Indianapolis and 
Bloomington Railway rested. That statement showed 
that the bonds were actually issued or to be issued as 
rapidly as they could be palmed off on a confiding public 
by the Turner Brothers, to an excess of about one million 
of dollars beyond the actual cost and equipment of the 
road. This, if we admit the road to be of desirable loca- 
tion, and that the mortgage to secure the bonds was prop- 
erly drawn and valid, would leave only about four-fifths 
of the value to represent the issue of the bonds without at 
all taking into consideration the shares of the Company. 
Now, the true principle of value in a mortgage is that it 
shall only be for one-half the value of the estate. This 


‘principle‘applied to the bonds of the Indianapolis, Bloom- 


ington and Western Railway Company, would only permit 
the actual amount of bonds issued and to be issued to be 
$2,168,000 instead of the $5,000,000 which Messrs. Turner 
Brothers were attempting to put upon this and the finan- 
cial market of Europe. We are led to these remarks by a 
notice in a leading financial paper in London, which has 
become prominent in that city for the fairness with which 
it deals with all questions of public interest. In this case 
it says: 

“INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON AND WESTERN RarLway.— 
We have received a fearful exposé of the financial operations 
of this Company; but before publishing it, we wait to hear 


the explanations of Messrs. Turner Brothers, who are now 
only represented in London by a clerk.” 


In the same spirit of fairness we, too, say that we have 
waited for such an “explanation.” It has not, and it can- 
not be made. We gave the Messrs. Turner Brothers—as 
we have done all other parties—the opportunity to make 
such explanations before our articles were published ; but 
in this, as in others, they seemed to think we were actu- 
ated by a similar spirit to that which inflated the railroad 
issues, namely, that of swind/ing, and what we did in fair- 
ness was by some of them designated as an attempt to levy 
‘black mail.” None but minds diseased by greed or by 
practices of swindling, long and secretly practiced, would 
make such charges without having some evidence to base 
them upon. 

In our issue of 10th September we stated the intention 
to expose frauds. We had found them in transactions 
forced upon us, but we were charitable enough to believe 
that there might be misrepresentations, and where these 
existed corrections could be made, We have acted upon 
this, and where we did not personally know, we have 
given the parties interested the opportunity to correct 
errors, but always requiring reliable evidence to sustain 
such corrections. When these could not be produced we 
have published the exposures, that the community could 
be guarded against ‘mposition. What has been the result ? 

Can any of the victims of the New Haven and Willi- 
mantic Company sell their bonds at an approximation of 
what they paid for them ? 

Has George Opdyke redeemed those of the Oswego and 
Midland Company, which by his inflated advertisements 
he put off upon his confiding friends, or can they now get 
fifty cents on the dollar for them ? 

Have Turner Brothers taken up the one half of the 
amount of the bonds of the Indianapolis, Bloomington 
and Western Company that have been presented to them 
after our exposé ? 

Can the great Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company, 
with its well watered cepital in bonds, shares, endorse- 
ments, guarantees and promises, ad l:bivum, longer deceive 
the good “Friends” of Philadelphia, the honest and 
strong-hearted farmers and business men of Pennsyl- 
vania, or the confiding “ investors” of Great Britain, into 
purchasing more of their bonds or shares since the exposé 
in our issue of Noy. 12? 

Inflated with success, swollen with vanity, the latter 
company are now attempting to get up a steamship line, 
not from Philadelphia, though they so state, but from Dela- 
ware City, by offering to guarantee jive per cent bonds! 
Trying thus to assume an equality in credit with the 
United States Government! 
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Who will take these bonds ? Philadelphia will not. un- 
less her citizens are determined to be “ disemboweled” in 


their money resources to sustain the extravagance of offl- 
cert Who furnish their houses in Egyptian style for the 
purpose of illustrating two trite proverbs—‘t How we ap- 
ples swim,” and * Put a beggar on horseback,” ete. 

-n England, in no part of Great Britain will these bonds 
be taken, forsince our exposé the Pennsylvania road—so 
far as its officers and directors are concerned—is on a par 
with the Erie and Jim Fisk, Jr., and we therefore advise 
the honest, well-intentioned and enterprising merchants of 
Piiladelphia not to trust their subscriptions for a Euro- 
pean line of steamers to the absorptive qualities of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co., but to “ put their own shoulders” 
to the task, build up their own line, and make this com- 
piny dependent upon it. Philadelphia can well support 
such steamers, and her people should put them on without 
rgard toacompany which is about to realize the fable of 
the Frog and tre Bull. 

Can the West Shore Hudson River R. R. Co. or the Fort 
Lee and New York R. R. Co. put off since last week any 
more of their fraudulent bonds, notwithstanding the re- 
spectahility of names, which, if less respectable, might, and 
by the community probably would, be denounced as de- 
serving accommodation at the expense of the State ? 

These are questions which any of 
and, until they are satisfactorily 


them may answer ; 
answered here and in 
Europe, the engravers’ and _ printers’ bills may as well be 
stopped off from expenditures for bonds. 

Our British contemporaries may wait along while for 
satisfactory explanations to any article by the railroad 
cempanies which we name. We shall name none but those 
whom the public should be guarded against. 


—_———_—-——_—_———_——- & —_—_——_ ----~ 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE. 





Is the “New York Industrial Exhibition” another 
Humbug? 


When we commenced our exposures of the real estate 
“bubble,” the whole community was impressed with the 
idea that there could be no limit to the profit and security 
of such investments. The prices for uptown lots had only 
to be asked to be given. Public sales of worthless, fraud 
ulent suburban lots were everywhere in full blast; and the 
entire city press looked on encouragingly. People rushed 
blindly into the speculation, loading themselves up with 
lots at laughably inflated prices—and of which, too, they 
were only able to pay a small margin 
wait for the * rise. 


-~and sat down to 


* In another year all this property 
will be under the hammer in foreclosure suits, and before 
a‘ rise” occurs, this generation, if not several succeeding 
the land.” 
cent. of the prices paid last summer for out-of-town lots can 


be real zed! 


ones, will have gone to ‘silent Nt ten per 


This so unds absurd, but is a sober, re- 
corded fact, proved by the repeated efforts of purchasers 
to unload. Property in Brooklyn, which had been run up 
to extravagant figures, is not only unsaleable at almost 
any price, but is a weary, weary load to carry. 
assesed at as high a value as it would bring at auction, and 
the taxes are enormous—four per cent.; which two facts 
cause the owner of a house to pay in taxes alone what the 
rent oft the house would have been but a few years back, 
Corruption in office, municipal * jobbery” in * parks,” 
new streets and corporation expenses, united with the 
schemes of speculators, will this real estate 


question so squarely upon people that argument will be 


soon torce 





Jt is | 
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| 
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would be the bitterest satire to talk of “good manage- | 
ment” on the part of our tax extorting city authorities as 
a reason for the advance in the price of real estate ; and when 
neither commerce, nor population, nor building cost have 
increased—the last, indeed, very much decreased 
easy to account for the 


y infatuation which has made so 
many dupes. 


If people would keep constantly in view the 
fact that the real value ofa thing is what it will at all times 
bring, without the help of such practices as “ underbid 
ding” at auction sales, or “ locking up” of property by 
knavery and Jess opportunity for it to find profit. 


A very pretty commentary on our last article on insur- 


. ° . : »_ 4 
ance and the attempts of companies to litigate claims, 1s 


made by late legal proceedings, in which a Mr, Mallory, 
whose life was insured for $2,000 in an insurance olfice, 


having been accidentally drowned, the Company refused to 


| this bazaar will totally lack—assured advantages, 


it is not | 


| 
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| instead of inducing “ peop e of smal! means” 
capitalists to create a demand for it, there would be less | 


} 
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‘ing as honest 


remarkable personages, and other adventitious aids which 


We do 


| not think that Mr. McMurdy will obtain $960,000 entrance 


fees from exhibitors, and $1 annual rent per square foot at 
102d street; neither do we think other items, in his not 
very clear estimate, will be borne out by results, particu 


| lurly his expectation of receiving twelve thousand visitors 


, 


daily at his * palace,” at an annual profit to the “ scheme’ 
of $1,800,000; and we do most emphatically suggest that, 
who will be 
ruined by the loss of the “ sma/l means’—to back up his 
experiment, Mr. McMurdy turn -his attentions to making 
his own directors—all wealthy men—act, not as “* stool-pi- 
geons,”’ but capitalists, in support of the plan which, over 
their own signatur 8, they represent will give a gros3 an- 
nual income of nine millions of dollars!! If they are act- 


men, and not as “ stool-pigeons,”’ they 


pay, on the ground that he had at one time been subj ct to | Ought to be only too glad of the opportunity to invest 


Jits, and that a post mortem examination showed his heart to 
have been diseased! The jury promptly found a verdict 
against the Company, which, however, appealed, ‘The case 
has now been finally decided against it, as it should be. 
But about the richest 


by the Massachusetts 


late exposure is the report 


Commissioners of their examin- 


ation of the affairs of theNew Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company—that muchvaunted _ institution, 
of which Mr. Lathrop is a “bright and — shining 


light.” Was he not the former president of a defunct 
and curious production of Pennsylvania “bogus” in 
surance, the “ Great Western,” of Philadelphia ¢ 


the figures of the examination, however : 


Here are 


Wrevyer tee $ 199.602 90 
RE 


Liabilities of the Company........ 
ne 
Gross assets 


$522.602 90 
485.9 4 22 





Impairment of capital $36,092 Ox 


A proof of the true worth of those co-operative policies 
of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Life Insurance Company, 
which we have so often denounced as the meanest kind of 
frauds, is presented in the case of a Mr. Laycraft, insured 
under one of these policies for $1,000, and whose widow 
can now only collect $80. 
deed ! 


A pretty kind of insurance in 
W here are now all the claims of Mr. McMurdy for 
the benefit of co-operative insurance? Where, when a 
board of respectable men lend the use of their names to 
sustain such a system of “assurance” and to advertise 
such policies as secured by a State d-posit (1), can we turn 
for good faith? Where, when promises made tor widows 
and orphans fall soshort of their performance? This same 
Mr. McMurdy we now find engaged in a new enterprise, 
which comes strutting before the public with a list of * re 
gents’ embracing pretty much the whole Congress of the 
United States and a board of directors of many eminent 
men. There was a time when men of standing did not 
lend the use of their names without personal examination 


and constant personal supervision, which formed a guar- 


/antee in itself to the public of well-considered undertak 





unnecessary ; and prices will come down, and stay down, to | 


their reasonable level,when people cease buying tor specula- 
tion and believe that for investment there are safer 
more profitable openings, 
all the information placed before him, we think he would 
prefer it invested in first-class securities—such as “* Goy- 
ernments ’—yielding him, without attention on his part, a 
sure interest, to investing it where he knew it would have 


to bear its proportion of such things as the million anda 


treasury illegally, and for which no service is rendered, or 
the $149,400 so neatly tacked on by * Tammany ” to the 


usual cost of running the Superior Court—and where, | 


besides, if unsuccessful in getting a tenant, he would have 


to pay for the privi ege of owning the $10,000 at the fol- | 


lowing rate : 
In taxes, four per cent. 
Repairs and insurance, two per cent. 


Considerations like these, and the building of a few 


~ |} thus become * real est :te owners,” 
half of dollars annually paid out of the New York city | 


| insurance! 
[has never before heen offered to peope or 


} 


“who has only $100” that here is the privilege 
and ing ap rt owner in the lurg af single piece of real estate on 
If the owner of $10,000 had | 





handsome houses on the economical French plan of * flats,”’ | 


suitable for the most respectable people, will have amarked 


influence this coming year in depressing those fancy prices, 
for which no single reason has been put forth that would 
bear Vanderbilt admits that the 
vatering of the New York Central Railroad stock was 
based not upon additional value put in, but on that in- 
tangible thing represented by “good management.” It 


examination. Even 





ings and of upright dealing. Unfortunately this is changed; 
we see men of presumedly good reputation, respected in 
commercial circles, engaged in enterprises that in England 
would consign them to the felon’s cell, and even filing at 
Albany perjured statements of Railroad Companies, Let 
any one this the article on the West 
Shore Railroad in our last week’s issue. 


who doubts read 
Names now count 
for but little, and Mr. McMurdy’s scheme, stripped of the 
names and verbiage, is “only this and nothing mre,” 
proposed erection of a bazaar (he calls it a “ Palace”), 
as far up in New York as Second 


One Hundred and 


street. He does not say that he owns the land or is to 
own it, clear of incumbrance, on which he is to « 
palace,’ but he is very particular in informing the person 
“of becom- 
this island.” It is noticeable that, as in co Oper itive in 
surance. Mr. MeMurdy’s benevolent efforts are always di 
rected to * men of small meims,” and he always oilers a par- 
This 
are assured that they can 


ticularly good investment for these ** small means.” 


time the * men of small means’ 


which once lured them into the beauties of 


a The charvcter or the investment is such 18 


We liu MU LEAN S, 


being nothing more nor less thin an investment in rerl estate / 
Again, * Tn such proportion as y Uu invest you own this real 
est ite,” 


to seven millions, which is the modest capital the scheme 


To be sure, the proportion of one hundred lollars 


is based on; but inthe “estimated expenses” we 
charge for “ interest and sink ng fund” at the rate vf one 
million dollirs annually, from which, and an examination 
debts and 
mortgages, we opine there is very little actual ownership in 


that real estate, if any at all, 


of the charter, which allows the creation of 


The profits of the “scheme,” as figured 
McMurdy, of course must be purely imaginary until tested 
The London and Pa 


ris exhibitions—of which this enterprise is a parody—had, 


in the light of practical experience. 





the | 


rect his | 


lecis, 


~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 


F y in “the largest single piece of real estate on this 

Mr. C. K. Garrison is one of the directors of the 
* Pulice”’ We is generally reputed to have made some 
comfortable “ savings” 


© Pacifie Mail,” 


such fancy stocks. 


whatever others may have lost—in 
* Atlintic Mail,” “ Accessory Tra’ s Ut’ and 
Can't- Mr. MeMurdy for once let the 
“men of small means” think in peace over the results of 
co-operative insurance and turn his undivided attention 
to Mr. Garrison ? 


ISTHMUS SHIP CANALS. 


A WARNING TO CONGRESS. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


_ - ee 


The arrival in New York of the steamer “ Magdala,” 
with a cargo of teas via the Suez Canal, further excites 
public attention to the possibility of an Isthmus Canal in 
Central or South America, From the tone of the press it 
seems quite likely that Government aid to a Canal Com- 
pany may yet become a“ lobby” ifmota “ party” question. 
has spent many thousands of dollars in sur- 
vey and explorations on the Isthmus, and has never failed 


This nation 
to manifest a yery strong interest in the subject. It lias 
only recently completed a costly reconnoisance of the 
Darien line, and has at this time two vessels and a large 
force of men examining the Tehuantepec route. 

Irom the earliest days of commerce a short communi- 
cation to the * East,” and the absolute control of that com 
munication, has been the desire of every commercial coun- 
try. It was the object of the first voyage of Columbus, 
and in 1669 was the moving cause of the curious * Darien 
Company,” originated by an active, influential business 
tank of England. The last 
expedition which it sent from Scotland for Darien con 


man. a director, too, of the 


sisted of four frigates carrying twelve hundred emigrants 
The Seotch merchants who had already seen the advan- 
tuges of commerce, went heartily into the scheme, and its 
collapse so utterly prostrated them that it was fifty years 
before Glasgow again owned any shipping. In later days 


England and France have taken great pains with the 


American isthmus. The first surveys of the Panama route 
were made by the French Engineer Garella, under direc- 
tions of Louis Philippe, and surveys were made and a 
Company formed under the auspices of Napoleon IIL. to 
construct a canal across the Nicaragua line, to be called 
the * Canal Napoleon.” In each case political complica. 
tions intervened and caused the abandonment of the pro 


The writings and speeches of our representative 


|men testify to the Importance they attached to such en 


vof State in 1825, gave assurances of the 


in the same siren strains | 


deavors. We find Mr. Jefferson writing that “a survey of 
the Isthmus of P.nama ia, to me, a vast desideratum for rea 
LOR political ai / philosop’ ica’.”’ Mr. Clay, W hen seecretary 


wi deepest interest ” 


i taken in the practicability of a Nicaraguan Canal. Mr. 
Forsyth, Seeretary of State in 1855, saves that President 
Van Buren has particularly charged Mr, Biddle with 


: 
co-operative 


| gathering information on the pro pects of connecting the 


Atlantic and Pacitie oceans. President ‘Taylor in his mes 


' sage in 1849, stated that he had directed the negotiation of 


find a | 


up by Mr, 


a treaty with Nicaragua pledging both Governments to 
protect those who shall engage in building a canal, and 
also mentions as objects for serious attention, the ‘TPehuan- 
Mr. Motley, the historian, in 


a letter written on the outbreak of our civil war, mentions 


tepee and Panama routes. 
the ** transit of the Isthmus” as one of those points which 
never could be amicably settled between the South and 


the North in case of a dissolution of the Union. President 


Lincoln in 1862, said this (the Isthmus) is to be the * great 
highway between the Atlantic and Pacific ’’°—nor has our 
national interest been entirely contined to words, A Gov 


ernment survey of the Darien route was made by Li u- 


tenant Strain and passed midshipman, now communder, 
in the support of royalty, the presence and countenance of | W. T. Truxton, which succveded in crossing tu the Pacitic 
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after unparalleled suffering, the loss of many men and of 
the two New Grenadian Commissioners, Blanco and Po- 
lanco, who died of starvation. Nothing practicable was 
developed in the survey. 


— 


[In 1858 an American named Thompson made an ex- 
amination of the Caribbean coast line north of Manzanilla 
[sland, and crossed to the Pacific froma point about one 
hundred miles north of Aspinwall. The Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress then made an appropriation of $10,000, and a detail 
of officers, men and a vessel, for a survey of this line, of 
which Thomas Francis Meagher published an account in 
Harper's Magazine, and in 1859-60 the sloop-of-war Brook- 
lyn, commanded by Captain (afterward Admiral) Farra- 
gut, took out a party consisting of Captain (afterward 
Commodore) Engle, Lieutenant (afterward Brigadier) J. 
St. Clair Morton (killed at Petersburg), and Colonel 
Thompson, with a number of surveyors who, with some 
Indians, explored the country, and a report thereon was 
made to the Thirty-seventh Congress. The outbreak of 
our civil war prevented further efforts in this direction, 
although the Government still continued surveys in 
Columbia under General Michler, and private researches 
were prosecuted to a considerable extent, particularly by a 
Mr. Kelly, near Darien. 

The great delay and exactions of the only existing route, 
that of Panama, were powerful stimulants to the granting 
of the Government aid which built the Union Pacific Rail- 
road across the Continent, and made the fortunes of its 
‘‘ perpetrators.” That road is in operation, and the transit 
from the ** East” (China) to New York is made in forty- 
seven days, wholly across American soil; but the French 
have meantime completed the Suez Canal, through which 
teas are brought here in ninety days without breaking 
bulk; and whether rightly or wrongly, it seems to our 
Government proper to go on spending money in examina- 
tions of the American isthmus and negotiations of canal 
treaties. 


There are those who think the construction of a canal 
would benefit American commerce very little, diverting 
trade away from our shores instead of to them—acting 
on it, in fact, in the same way in which the construction of 
the Union Pacific Railroad did upon the interests of the 
Panama Railroad. Viewed in the light of a financial in- 
vestment, the canal could hardly be profitable. Its cost 
would be enormous on any route we know of, and the 
ditficulties of the Suez Canal were trifles to the physical and 
The Suez Canal 
Company charges are sufficiently high, amounting, in the 
case of the Magdala, to over two thousand dollars (gold) ; 
yet the Company does not pay interest, and its shares are 
nomina'ly held at about $45 for $100 paid in. Private 
capital, with these results, will be hard to collect, and 
public capital, if it is to be used by us for such purposes, 
had better be first used in creating acommerce and Ameri- 
can built ships than expended outside of the country in 
benelits for other nations to reap. It is pretty evident that 


labor obstacles of the American isthmus. 


as usual, England, which pooh-poohed the Suez canal, and ; 


sprinkled all the cold water she cculd on its French pro- 
jectors, is going to take the most of its advantages now it 
is completed! Whatever may be the eventual decision as 
to the American canal, we have a natural interest in our 
sister republics in Central America, which should, at all 
events, lead us to study the question carefully. That this 
may be done, we will briefly review the circumstances of 
each * crossing,’ and the history of the country. 


Twelve years after the discovery by Columbus of Hondu- 
ras, on the Caribbean side, Don Pedrarius Davila, Governor 
of Panama, formed an expedition on the Pacific, with which 
he discovered Nicaragua, and returned thence overland to 
Panama. In 1519 Don Gil Gonzales fitted out a similar 
expedition, which landed in the Gulf of Nicoya, and, pro- 
ceeding eastward, discovered Lake Nicaragua, which he 
named trom the Indian cacique * Nicarao,” whom he there 
baptized, and from whose name comes “ Nicaragua.” Four 
years later Davila sent Hernandez de Cordova for the 
* conquest” of all this country, which was then gradually 
settled by the Spanish, and incorporated into the Vice- 
Royalty of Guatemala, comprising Guatemala, Honduras, 
San Salvador and Costa Rica, In 1821 these States threw 
off the Spanish yoke, and in 1822 became a part of Mexico, 
In 1823, in a new revolution, they became a Federal Re- 
public, like ourown, In 1838 “States Rights” prevailed, 
and each State * seceded,” and they have since remained 
separated in an unsettled, bloody and semi-civilized condi- 
on. Below Costa Ricaisa narrow strip of territory uniting 
it to the Continent of South America, which belongs to 
Colombia; and above Guatemala, in the State of 
From all these Goy- 
ernments and over these territories must we look for con- 


Tehuantepec, belonging to Mexico. 


cessions and ways for “ Isthmus transit; ” and strange as 
it may seem, though these poverty-stricken countries are 
to be benefited in a far greater proportionate extent than 
ourselves, they have, up to this time, shown only a dispo- 
sition tomake unheard of exactions. What these Spanish 
Americans are, when they fancy taey cua tix coadition 


the Panama Railroad has bitter knowledge of. Through 
oversight on the part of its projectors in g 
to the Government of New Grenada, now called Colombia, 
that railroad company, after having built a road costing 
$160,000 per mile, and, in one way or another, having spent 
nearly $15,000,000, has the satisfaction of being obliged 
absolutely to support the retainers of a “ greaser”’ Govern- 
ment! besides an incubus which would have sunk them 
out of sight had other routes, without such incumbrances, 
been opened in opposition. As it is, they have a monopoly, 
and charge monopoly prices—$25 in gold for a passenger 
between Aspinwall and Panama, a distance of forty-seven 
miles ! and freight charges in proportion, Nor is this all. 
If the traveler does not choose to pay the sum, and starts 
out to walk, an engine is sent alter him (the track of this 
railroad is the only inter-oceanic communication in all 
Central and South America), he is brought back, locked 
up in a “ calaboose” until he pays, and then he may walk 
or ride! No wonder “ Pacitic slopers ” don’t care if twenty 
millions of Government money are sunk in the Union 
Pacific Railroad, so that the last-named road exists, 

The routes which have been suggested for transit, 
whether by canal or railroad, are : 


iving advantages 


The Tehuantepec, through Mexico. 

The Honduras, through Honduras. 

The Nicaragua, through Nicaragua. 

The Chirigni, Panama, Darien, Atrato, through Colom- 
bia; and the Costa Rica, o+ San Jose and Cartago, 
through Costa Rica. 

Of these, when the question is narrowed to a ship canal, 
the Panama, Tehuantepec and Nicaragua lines are, with 
the information now possessed, alone considered prac- 
ticable. 

The Panama line possesses an advantage in the complet- 
ed railroad, which would greatly aid the construction of 
a canal, and diminish its cost; but the Atlantic harbor, 
Aspinwall, is a miserably dangerous one, open to every 
norther. The climate is deadly, and the line of country 
is, where not a continuous swamp, of such a character as 
to be very liable to “slides’—but worse than all, and 
seemingly an insuperable objection, is the Pacific harbor of 
Panama. The most careful engineering and the most 
stupendous expense would fail in making a satisfactory 
terminus for a ship canal of a place where vessels are now 
compelled to anchor six miles from the shore, and where 
the smallest lighters cannot land except at high water— 
where low water lays bare three miles of impracticable 
beach. 

The Tehuantepec route not only reveals in its “line of 
levels” very formidable and costly difficulties, but its 
Atlantic terminus is the Coatzacoalcos River : 
which has but thirteen feet of water at high tide, with a 
strong current, from east to west, across the mouth of the 
river. There is no harbor; and the land, in storms, which 
here are from the north—* northers’’—becomes a dead 
lee shore, with a tremendous surf. The Pacific harbor tells 
its character with its name‘ Ventosa”’—stormy; and 


the bar on 


during a gale no ship is safe in it. 
entry in 1857. Up to 1869 there had been nine arrivals— 
two of which were totally lost, and three parted their 
cables and were driven to sea. A permanent breakwater 
has been proposed, and no doubt could be built, either at 
Ventosa, or at Salina Cruz, near by—but the cost would 
run far upin the millions, The Nicaragua route, with 
our present knowledge, offers advantages over the others, 
Its harbor of Greytown,on the Atlantic side, is impracti- 
cable, and is now silted up; but Captain Pym, of the 


It wasmide a port of 





British Navy, thinks he has discovered a capital harbor 
just below, which he‘ calls “Gorgon Bay:” a seaman’s 
opinion on such a subject is worth something, though we 
have no survey. The San Juan and Colorado Rivers, and 
the Lake of Nicaragua itself, promise capital * feeders ’ 
and an inexhaustible water supply-——which is of no small 
importance if locks are to be used, and there seems no 
avoidance of them by any of the routes. The distance 
from the lake to the port of San Juan del sur, on the 
Pacific, is but seventeen miles, and from the lake to the 
Atlantic about seventy-five miles. 
‘apitalists often seizes conclusions which Governments 


The shrewdness of 


are slowly working out with examinations costly enough 
to build the object. If the Nicaragua is the most practi- 
cable route, it is no exception to this statement, 
for, in 1849, Mr. Joseph L. White, in the inter- 
est of Commodore Vanderbilt, visited Leon, the 
capital of Nicaragua, and procured a grant for the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Company, 
Childs, an able engineer, was sent to survey the line, but 
the estimates were so heavy that the enterprise fell slat, 
Meantime, another idea suggested itself to the fertile brains 
of the two speculators, and in 1851 Mr. White again visit- 
ed Nicaragua and procured a grant of “an accessory tran- 
sit route’ to the same parties in the canal grant, for the 
navigation of the waters and transit over the soil of the 
country. Nicaragua was to receive, as her share, ten per 
cent. of the net profitsforthe term of the grant. ‘The 


Colonel 





| Transit Route’? was quickly established, both in Nica- 











ragua and Wall Street. The stock-jobbing operations by 
which the shares wereinflated from $3 to $50—how Van- 
derbilt at one end and C. K. Garrison at the other made- 

well, the “ quickest t:me on record,” in more ways than one 
—how there were no “net profits” ever visible to Nica- 
ragua, and how, finally, the assets ot the concern disap 

peared from its shareholders in a way even the receiver, 
Mr. Murray—who only last year rendered up his account— 
could scarcely explain, are all matters of history, And in 
all this carnival, our poor, stupid Congress was gazing pa- 
tiently about, sending off one little abortion of a surveying 
party here and another one there, spending thousands of 
dollars of public money, and getting in return “ pictures 
of mp camp nuxber;” and dissertations on the character of 
natives and quality of vegetable productions, from the of- 
ficers sent out to ezam ne routes! This was the old style for 
ten years and more with “Pacific Railroad Surveys” until the 
cost of these surveys and printing of the “pr tty pictures” and 
keeping up the “ Bureau” screwed “courage to the sticking 
point” and Congress literally gave away twenty millions of 
the people’s money and the franchises and the road and 
the public lands to the * Union Pacific’ clique, and yet s© 
great have been the advantages to the country from this 
road that the people stand the swindle; but we don’t 
believe they will listen to a * job” that will benefit Central 
America and Great Britain more than ourselves, and yet 
of which we are to bear the burden of cost and get the 
barren credit—and they might particularly disapprove 
such a “job” if there should happen to be in it an old 
San Francisco agent of the * Accessory Transit Company” 
—betore spoken of—and present representative of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, who proposes, in behalf of 
the last, to appear this winter before Congress asking for 
“more” subsidy, just for all the world like poor little Oli- 
ver Twist; and while he modestly begs that the “ people's 
money” should pay for ships for him, he is going to Eng- 
land to order them!! trusting that free-trade doctrines 
may prevail and permit it! The reputation of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company is not altogether immaculate. 
Some people even think it is a “ stock-jobbing” affair like 
the ** Accessory Transit,” and certainly if it gets any fa- 
vors at all, which it don’t deserve to—being one of the 
** see-saw’ corporations which demoralize business men 
into gamblers and take money from legitimate occupa- 
tions—it will be from “ protectionists” who favor home en- 
terprises, and not from “ free traders.’ In trying to ride 
both horses at the same time, the Company may land—in 
the gutter—like the “Accessory Transit,” ‘“ Collins,” 
* Novelty Works,” “ Atlantic Mail” and other enterprises 
in which some at least of the same parties were leaders 
and protited vastly. 


—_—-_ 





THE ERIE RAILROAD SCANDAL, 

That our community may see the disgrace brought upon 
a Whole nation by the acts of a body of legalized thi-ves, 
and may full appreciate the purity of the alliance be- 
tween the Democratic party, represented by “* Tammany,” 
and the Erie clique, represented by *“* Mr. James Fisk, Jr.” 
We copy the following from a Londen paper, The Cosmo- 
politan. Comment on it is simply superfluous. The 
evils and dangers of our irresponsible railroad system are 
only too well shown in the discredit brought on a whole 
people by the daring robberies, unpunished and “ Jegal- 
ized,” of a man whose whole life of audacity has culminated 
in stealing a radroad and dividing the plunder and the in- 
famy with a political influence, so corrupt as to make that 
a consideration for not only not punishing but even sup- 
porting him, Alas for the lost honor of the Republic : 

THE ERIE PROTECTION COMMITTEE. 

A committee of untortunate Erie shareholders has been 
formed in London, for the purpose of wresting the mange. 
ment cf the Company from the hands of Gou.d and Fisk, 
now universally known as “the Great Erie Robbers.” 
English shareholders were called upon to subscribe a sum’ 
pro rata, in order to make up a fund to defray law expenses 
in the prosecution of their rights. A very considerable sum 
was raised, and at a general meeting of sharenolders, Mr. 
Burt was chosen as the representative of English Erie credi- 
tors, and sent over duly auth: rized to commence proceedings. 
Associating himself with some of the ablest lawyers in New 
York, Mr. Bart began his fight in the Legislature at Albany 
by opposivg the passage of an infamous bill introduced at 
the instigation of Goul lt and Fisk, intended to legalize their 
frauds and to sanction their usurpation of power. As might 
have been expected, Mr. Burt, although representing the 
interests of the great majority of the bona-fide owuers of 
the property, was defeated. He could not compete with the 
“Lobby” representatives of the Gould-Fisk “ Ring,” who 
were prepared to buy up the members at any price. The 
bill passed, and the only thing tba* surprised us in tbis 
matter was the fact that Governor Hoffiaan siynedir. Al 
ways regarding him as a high-toned, honest aud hosorable 
man, we were astounded that he could, by any pre-sure, be 
induced to attach his good name tothat badlbill. We koew 
that Governor Hoff nan was a candidate for re election—-the 
result of which we shall kuow to-:norrow— aud also that he 
is one of the probable candidates for the White House in 
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Dec. 10, 1870. 





1872. In the Federal, as we!l as in the State elections, the | 
Erie “ Ring’’ is powerful in woney acd votes, But, what. | 
ed itself” It is quite poss ble that he was, yesterday, | 
re-elected Governor; but this infamous Ere Bill utterly 
destroys his prospects for the Presidency. A thef who bas 
been caught in the act of steal.ng,and who defies the Courts 
of Jystice to punish him, appeals to a mercenary Legisla- 





ture to leyalize his crime! The act is passed by means of 


bribery, and the Chiet Magistrate signs it. This is the pre- 
cise position of the Erie case at this moment, as it passes 
for trial from the State into the Federal Court. As we have 
repeatedly stated, there is much hope tor the creditors in 
the order of Jucdyve Ingraham carrying the issue before a 
higber tribunal: corruption has not yet undermined the 
Supreme Judiciary of the United States. As we are defend- 
ing the rights of a vast property, in which we have no 
interest, we venture a word of advice to the “ Erie Protec. 
tion Committee.” It is admitted that a majority of the 
creditors, ip all financial corporations, have a right to the 
contro! of their property: the first step to be taken is to 
get possession. ‘ihis can only be done through the legal 
form of registration, which confers the right of voting 
Why not adopt, in regard to the Erie, the simple and equi. 
table “ Reconstruction Scheme” of the Atlantic and Great 
West rn Railway?) Another suggestion we have to make 
is, that the shareholders are cot only entitled to the imme. 
diate possession and direction of their property, but they 
should compel the Rubbers to disgorge aud restore the mil- 
ious annually stolen and squandered under the Fisk-Gould 
reginé. The fact that the Erie Railway is now legitimately 
receiving from its business some 2{),000,000 of doliars a year, 
and not paying a penny of interest on its shares, fills every 
Envlish ereditor with just indignat.on, and every Ametican 
citizen with shame and humiliation. ‘The effect on American 
credit is utterly ruinous. Gould and Fisk, who have absolute 
control over the receipts of the Road, pay the current ex- 
penses, subsidize the press, bribe legislators, and pocket the 
enormous balance. ‘the following communications aftord 
more practical illustrations of the effect of Evie Frauds on 
American railway enterprise : 
“ RerormM CLuB, November 7, 1870. 

“Dran Sin—Yoar fearless exposure of Erie Frauds and 
Canadian Railway management are as just as they are 
severe ayatus! the parties implicated. I am truly glad to 
find there is ope journal in London that dares to speak the 
trath. Our railway ‘ organs’ are all subsidized. The pro- 
prictor of one ot them-—whose name I inclose—has received 
asa present from a well-known railway entrepreneur a house 
and furniture in London worth £10,000. The proprietor of a 
certain financial paper has received a check from arailway 
bankicy concern for £1,590 for ‘ bulling’ a bubble railway 
scheme. IJ aim alsointormed that the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way ‘ blowers,’ who litely cecupied a magnificent suite of 
rooms at the Langham, and spent money like water, ‘tipped? 
very handsomely a certain editor who protesses to be the 
guardian of American interests ia 
weekly ‘ pufis’ of the ‘ 
ing. But no amount 


Londen, and 
yreat euterorise’ 


whose 
are sluuply sicken- 
of money spent in press subsidies 
or champagne suppers at the Lanzbam will induce English 
‘apitulists to investin any more railway schemes, so long 
as the Erie Robbets remaim outside of prison walls. You, 
Sir, have taken the bull by the horrs; go a-head until this 
Erie iniquily is buried, and you will deserve success, which 
iseveu beiter than acheving it. I inclose my card, with 


arenewl of my subscription The Cosmopolitan, and re- 


main yours,” etc¢., ete. 
“ HAXELL's RoyaL Exeter Horer, ) 
STRAND, Nov. &, 1870. \ 

* Dran Sir —Your Cosmopoli/an of last week has knacked 
me aliinto pi. The first thitg I saw on arriving at the 
American bead-quarters in London, whence I date my letter, 
was your article on ‘ Erie Fisk-al Frauds.’ 1 bave not one 
word to say against the truth and justice of your ani- 
muadversious on the *Erie Robbers.’ Iam fresh from Wall 
street, and kuow all abont the Ring rascalities; but what 
knocks me all aback i- your statement that English capital- 
ists bave buttosed up their pockets against 
railwvy security investments. Now this is precisely the 
object of my tiip to Loneon. According to The Cosmopo- 
litan, | may as Well return by next boat losing the eco-t in 
time and money of the round voyage. Believing what The 
tates is true—and everybody confirms it— 
my First Mortgage Railway Benes will not even be looked 
at by London bankers. Since commencing this letter my 
attention has been called to the following corroboratory 
paragraph in one of your contemporaries of Saturday last: 
‘The Erie clique, in towering American credit, the worid’s 
belief in American hcnor, in the honesty of its legislation 
and the uprightness of iis judges, has cost the nation more 
than would suffice to build the Lrie Railway over and over again. 
The world cannot be made to disermminvate between New 


all American 


Cosmopolitan 


York city aud the United States; so the nation has to suffer 
forthe acts of the Erie direction, and all American epter- 
prise abroad partakes of the stigma. Toa body of merebants, 
bankers and gentlemen of the highest character, the sar- 
casms directed at New York by the foreign press are offensive 
and the losses are felt, while they are compelled to acknowl 
edge, that, whether they are blameless or not, foreigners 
are justiliedin attaching the reproach to tbe entire communi- 
ty.” Wel, after this, I guess 1 way as well pack up my traps 
and be off. But I shall add my name and influence to what- 
ever ‘ organization ’ may exist, or may be got up, to tight 
























































these Erie devils with fire. Iam glid to see that the At- 


lantic and Great Western Company is shaking off this Erie | 
ever may be Governor Hoffman's ambition, it has “ o’erleap- | incubus, which, ‘like a mildewed ear blasts its wholesome | 


brother.’ 
‘Your FRIEND AND COUNTRYMAN.” 


Owing to the fatal odor of this Erie “dead cat,’ now | 


; 
| 


swung in the face of every American who seeks to sell or) 


hypothecate railway bonds, we advise our friends over the 


financial schemes for the present. Betore coming to Europe 
for the purpose of raising money on railway securities, it 
would be well to refer to such financial houses as Morgan & 
Co. or Baring Brothers, in regard to the probable success of 
such proposals. These eminent firms would simply pro- 
nounce the dishonored names of Goutd and Fisk as a bar to 
all railway transactions. At the same time they would offer 
unlimited millions on Federal or State securities, with small 
margins, at a low rate of interest. These are indisputable 
facts, and we commend them to the serious consideration of 
all who are interested in maintaining the character of 
American credit and American honor. 
. 


THE NAVY. 








A letter from Captain Cooper, United States navy, com- 


after speaking in high terms of the vessel, says: ‘“ We 
were under moderate sail in t’e vicinity of the Cape.” An 
English clipper bound to Sydney “ coming up under our lee 


quarter, cheered, This wasabinter. I got the ba d up and 


gave them * God save the Queen,” 
then made sail, to stay-sails, and gradually stole away from 
our friend, much to her surprise.” 

And this ship, while our citizens in China were implor- 
ing aid, took five months to go to 
Singapore, and the commander of a first-class man-of-war, 
carrying a “flag,” is engaged in the dignified, officerlike 


occupation of playing “ Shoo-fly” to a merchantman! 
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clusive. See the report of the minority on the case in Con 
gress,and Cardozo himself admitted ut to Mr. J. P. Reid, the con- 
festitit Jer Loge's seal The borus certificates of Wallace 
and Hoge were gotten up in February—more than three 
months after the election—when they should have been give: 
on or before the 1st of December. 


These things prove the incompetency of this mulatto Car- 


| dozo, for the office he holds is no more. 
water to abandon all hope of * floating” any of their grand | 


nd then** Shoo-fly.’ We | , an 
a re tt ded : possible life or death. 


| 


i next? 


But how did he get rich? Does his 


count for that ? 


incompetency ac 
Hardly; but his being a member of the 
Board of the Land Commission may account for it. Who 
I will give him in my next. 
PALMETTO. 
scaninemenacenipsSlatianncanmnninads 

“Tine FATHER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE “—the 
distinguished orator, the great statesman, the accomplished 
and courtly gentleman, and the genial, large-hearted, in- 
corruptible lion. Sumner will lecture 


man Charles 


at Steinway Hall, Thursday evening, December Ist, on 


“The Duel between France and Germany, with its lesson 
i e 


to Civilization.” 


In the person of the subject of these re- 
marks, perhaps, more than in that of any other, is em- 
bodied the “spirit” of that step of civilization which 


| passed us asa mation beyond the age of chattel slavery. 


: ' vio | In the earlier contest, before war came, he, as an advocate 
manding the Colorado, flag-ship of the Asiatic station, | 


_of the coming time, was stricken down in the most ignoble 


manner by a leading slavery fanatic, who lives not now, 
but whose would-be victim lives to see accomplished all 
of that for which he suffered those years of undetermined 
mental health which was so evenly balanced in the scale of 


Progress never moves by retreat; 


and in view of what he has been it is but fair to presume 


Zio and three more to | 


but in reference to what is to tollow. 


What would that desperate old fighter Truxton, the | 


courtly Dupont, the lamented Farragut, men who exacted 
the respect and admiration of the most brilliant navies of 
the world, have said to this? 

General Butier thinks we are ready for a naval war. 
Weall know why he has a peculiar right to the most re- 
spectful feeling toward our navy. 
Fort Fisher, and at the very moment he was explaining 
before the committee on the conduct of the war, in Wash- 
ington, the absolute impossibility that the fort could be 
captured, Admiral Porter, in the fiery heat of battle, under 
a tempest of shot and shell, was only anxious, as he mad 
its ec pture, that the fort should “he boarded in a seamanlike 
way! But for amateur ocean minstrels with—as Mr. 
Robeson, in his report, informs us—only 37 vessels all told, 
with 350 guns, on all cruising grounds, against 191 
superior English cruisers; with no American mail steamers 
to co-operate with fleets; with no iron shipyards or facill- 
ties for immediate Government work—to get into a fight 
with the thoroughly disciplined first-class English navy, 


that the subject which he is to treat, which is so fruitful of 
coming good to the whole world, will be handled in a mas: 
terly manner, not simply in view of the present situation, 
Let the liberty-lov- 
ing citizens of the future capital of the world give this 
‘most worthy Roman of them all” a reception which will 
fully exemplify their appreciation of him who has spent 
so many years in the service of his country and yet re 


mains incorruptible. 
— oo a ——Ee 


THE RESIDENCE of Rey. E. J. Williams, pastor of the 


| Congregational Tabernacle Church of Chicago, was, on 


After his thrashing at | 


| happiness,” 


Friday evening, November 25,the scene of one of those 
joyous unions, which are so full of prophesy of ‘a life's 


During the absence of the Pastor the house 


was tuken possession of by the party who, upon his return, 


-ertheless most heartily appreciated, 


having a large reserve force of men and ships, an immense | 


fleet of mail steamers, and ship-yards that can build and 
equip iron clads by the score in ninety days, is an under: 
taking that, with our sea coast besides to defend, Butler 
would do well not to risk another fa:lure in, at any rate, 
before he devises a scheme to build ships pretty rapidly. 
An army may be quickly improvised; a navyy—no ! 


--———__ —------ © _--- ——— 


IN POLITICAL FINANCIERING. 


LESSONS 


CHARLESTON, Noy. 18, 1870. 
MESDAMES WOODHULL & CLAFLIN: 
My last letter closed with the question, “ Wio Next?” J 
answer— 
F. L. CARDOZO. 


gave him a surprise, which, though unexpected, was-nev 
It did not require 
much explanation, on the part of the “ intruders,” to 
awaken the mind of the Pastor to the fact that there was 
business on hand which could not be concluded without 
his assistance; and straightway he made ready to perform 
his important duty; and “the twain were made one flesh ™ 
—which, with the help of Heaven and their own good 
sense, may they ever remain, 

The party, consisting of six couples, were all attired in 
The bride, Miss Lottie 
EK. Burtess, was beauty enchanted; while the bridgroom, 


the most tasteful and elegant style. 


Mr. J. A. Baylies, Jr., was the picture of happy content, 
We would gladly say much more to express our best 
wishes for the future of those who have thus cast their 


* Barque” upon the billows of life! while they may not 


/ expect that all they will encounter will be summer's sun, 


i 
' 


soft-falling rain, or silently-distilling dews; yet the con- 


| sciousness being present within, that beyond all storms, 


'tempests and frosts, these come again, will render their 


passage certain, safe and productive of all that the pres 
ent is prophetic of. 
o—_ > a 


THe Prospectus of the Industrial Exhibition Company 


has reached us, and a careful perusal of its pages has 


is a burly, full-faced mulatto, who came to Columbia a pauper | 


a few years ago, and is now rich. Ile has a salary of $38,000 
a year, without perquisites of office or fees, yet: he has bought 
a large lot and built a fine house upon it, in which he lives in 


expensive style, showing an income of probably $10,000 | 


a year, 

Cardozo is a native of the State, but has lived little in it, 
having been sent to Europe, and is said to have held for a 
time the position of student at Glasgow, in Scotland. — Ife is 
a preacher by profession, and able for a negro ; but, compared 
with an educated white man, he is feeble. His ignorance o 
common principles of law have led him into some embarrass 
ing straits. The Legislature passed an Act fixing the Court. 
House of Barnwell County at Blackville, it having formerly 
been at Barnwell. The Act was passed, ratified, signed 
sealed and deposited in the secretary's office—a full law—yet 
Cardozo changed the word Blackville to Barnwell, or allowep 
his clerk, or some other person, to so change it. The case 


was heard and argued before our Court in session, and the 


evidence in the case is upon record. Again, when Wallace 
and Hoge (members of the last H. R.in Congress) got up 


their dateless certificates of election (both were beaten by be 


of closing the matter, Cardozo signed the certiticates without 


‘nquiring how the thing was. The evidence of this is con. 


ness will perceive that there is a solid 


the world, 


| sewing than all Other machines, 


tween 3,000 and 4,000 votes) (Aree months after the lawful time | 


, ar oh — left us in almost a dazed state in relation to the fin neial 
This member of the Scott Ring is Secretary of State. Ile. 


results of the undertaking. In the statements made, 


thousands are almost entirely ignored, and nearly every 


item is expressed by millions, And yet, the man of busi. 


basis for these 


estimates. Think of a building 150 feet in depth and 


cloht stories high, of suflicient size to surround A plot 
of ground eleven acres in extent. The idea is startling, 
but there is no reason to doubt that such an enterprise 
would be a decided financial success, and would give 
this country a prestige far in advance of any other in 
The most attractive products of art and 
science from every part of the globe would be congre- 
sated here, and every merchant, shop keeper and arti 
ean in New York would be benefited thereby. We see 
no reason to doubt the success of the undertaking and 
propose, at some future time, to allude to it in detail, 
e = 

Facts ror tHe Lapirs.—For ten years past we have been using in 

our establishment Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machines, and vlsao Sew 


buy achines of othermanufacturers; and after so many years we have 
arrived at the conclusion that Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Machines are 
greatly superwr fo a olhere. 

All the parts of the ties uinism are go strong thatthe expense for 
repairs is there:y & trifle Besides, they Can execute @ larger Varies of 
The simplicity of their mechanism 
they do not tire the Operator, and make very 
In a word, they cannot fail to be of pret value 


makes the repairs easy; 
little noise in running 


Wo persons in wal of Sewing Machiues. 


Sister DoROTHERS. 
Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal, 


i lr 
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JAMES DALY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


COAL: 


Best Lehigh, Locust Mountain, Red Ash, 
HC., &. 
Also WOOD, in the Stick, or Sawed and 
Split. 
E43 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
(Opposite Wood's Museum.) 
Ward, 520 and 522 West 2Ist Street, 


Cargoes and part Cargoes of Coal or Wood at the 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Orders by mail solicited. 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


AN 
EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT 


AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION. 


By C. S. JAMES, 
Author of *‘ Manual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 


For Sale by the Author, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 


Louisiana, Mo. 


D. DOWLING, 
726 BROADWAY, 


~———— 


OPPOSITE NEW YORK HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 
OF 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET AND 


LEATHER BAGS. 


PIANOS ! PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELL’S 
{Late Cummings}, 


Piano Warerooms, No, 8 Union Square’ 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Makers, 
for sule cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine before deciding else- 
where. 

M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, 
No. 8 Union Square 


C ENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 
sey.—Passenver and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liberty street; connects at eaten suction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars, 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


capo. 

SPRING ARRAN, EMENT. 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
OWR: 

—For Plainfield. 

For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, ete. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 

12 M.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, ete. 

2Pr. M.—For Easton, Ailentown, etc. 

3:30 Pp. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. M.—For Somerville and Flemington, 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 vp. M.—For Easton. 

7p. M.—For Somerville, 

7:45 p. m.—For Easton, 

9 Pp. M.—For Plainfield. 

12 Pp. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 w., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 
8:30, 4:00, 4:50, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 
10:45, 12:00 P. M. 

FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—WeEsTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg a the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O'! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington, Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago. Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. ¥.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos, 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels, 

R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. P. Batpwin, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


EW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
son River Railroad.—Traiis leave Thirtieth 
street as follows: 

8 A. M., Chicago Express, Drawit.g Room cars at- 
tached. 

10:30 A. M., Special Drawing Room car Express for 
Chicago. 

11 A. M., Northern and Western Express, Drawing 
Room cars attached. 

4 P.M. Montreal Express, Drawing Room cars at- 
tached. 

7 P. M., Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars through 
to Chicago without change, via M.C. R. R. Also L. 
8. and M.S. R. (Daily). — 

11 P. M., Night Express, Sleeping cars attached. 

2 P.M. Hudson train. 

7A. M. and 5 P. M., Poughkeepsie traina, 

9:45 A. M., 4:15 and 6:15 P. M.. Peekskill trains. 

5:30 and 7:10 P. M., Sing Sing trains. 

6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and 11:50 A. M., 1:30, 3 4:25, 5:10, 
8 and 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains, 

(9 A. M., Sunday train for Ponghkeepsie.) 

WM. H. VANDERBILT, Vice Pres't. 





American Pianos 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 


Highest Recompense over all Competition, 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


forthe American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, 
viz.: Grand, Square and Upright. This award being 


distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 
FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 


places the Pianos of Chickering and Sons at the head 
of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A Genrral Reduction in Prices, anda strict adhesion 
to the 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and Fair 


Prices to all Purchasers. 
In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
Chickering and Sons offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers and others wishing a Good Reliable Piano 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 


The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoroughly complete in- 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size 
scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as thei, 
highest priced 7-octave Pianos, the only difference 
being that the School Piano is made in a perfectly 
plain case. It is in every respect a thoroughly First- 


Class Chickering Piano. and is offered at a price 


which cannot fail to vive satisfaction. 


Chickering and Sons also desire to call special 
attention to their New 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 
touch, perfection of mechanism and durabi'ity and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be excelled by any otner 
Pianos of thie style now offered. 


Every Pianois FullyWarranted. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 11 E. 14th Street. 





New York, May 2 1870. 


<* alae te 


Between Union Square and 5th Avenue. 


fs te A dame ig et ee 


|"WAMES McCREERY & CO.._ 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
ON MONDAY, NOV. 33, 
W ill offer 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN SILKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Rich Brocade Silks, in light and dark colors, at $1 50, 
$2 50 and $3—just one half their value. 
Striped Moire Antiques at $2—reduced from $4. 
Chene Silks, suitable for Evening Dresses, at $3-—re- 
duced from $5. 

Satin Stripes, all colors, at $3—reduced from $5. 
Also, just received, 

100 pieces of Dark Cloth Colored Silk for Walking 
Suits. 

100 pieces of Black Silks, of the celebrated make of 
Gourd Croziat, at $250 to $4; warranted to wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO.’S 
CACHEMIRE DE FRANCE. 
The best Family Silks ever offered, from $250 to $5. 
Plain Colored Silks, in new shades, from $1 75, 

A fullline of Cotton-backed Satins, evening colors. 
Rich Dress Silks and Satins, for Ball, Wedding and 
Evening Dresses, 

Ladies will find it to their advantage to examine 


our stock before purchasing elsewhere, as it cannot 
be excelled in quality or price. 











a ed 


mang McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will offer 
On MONDAY, November 28, 
Their entire stock of 
LADIES’ WALKING SUITS, 
At a great reduction from cost. 
Rich Black Velvet Walking Suits, $250—reduced 
from $500. 
Black and Colored Silk Suits, richly trimmed, $20° 
and $250—reduced from $400. 
Serge and English Waterproof Suits, $15—reduced 
from $25. 
Alpaca Suits, $10—reduced from $18. 
Black Astrakhan Cloaks, at $25, worth $40. 
Sealskin Cloaka, at $65 and $75. 
Black Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, at equally low prices. 
Children's Cloaks, 
Walking Coats, Dresses and Suits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Infants’ Cloaks, Shawls, Dresses, Slips, Robes, Skirts, 
Hats, Caps, &c. 

Infants’ Toilet Baskets, Embroidered and Trimmed. 
Ladies’ Underclothing of all kinds, 
Night-Dressses, Chemises, Drawers, Shirts, Corset 

Covers, etc., 
In Stock or made to order. 
OUR FUR DEPARTMENT 
We will offer 


A large Assortment of 


IN 


Hudson Bay and Alaska Sable Sets, Mink and Ermine 
Muffs, Collars and Boas, 
A large Invoice of 
Russia Sable Fur, just opened. 
Alaska Furs by the yard, for Trimming. 








AMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, NOY. 238, 
Will make a 
Still Greater Reduction of Prices in their 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 
Commencing with 
5,000 yards of Fancy Dress Goods, at 25c.—reduced 
from 50c. 


All Wool Plaids, at 4744c.—reduced from 62%4c. 


Irish Poplin Plaids, at $1 50—reduced from §2 25. 
Diamond Armure Cloth, Japanese Silks, 
Fine Empress Cloths, 

Satin de Chene and French Imperial Cloth, 
and Irish Poplins, Epinglines, 

Serges, &c., 


French Velours 


Reduced in proportion. 





AMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, November 28, 
Will offer a Splendid Assortment of 


BROCHE AND PAISLEY SHAWLS, in dark, 
dued Colors. 


Broche Long Shawls, from $13. 


sub 


Paisley Long Shawls, from $13. 
Paisley Square Shawls, from $8. 


reduced from $20 
A full line of Domestic Shawls, from $8. 





| In Recherche Designs, at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICKS. 


6-4 All Wool Plaids, at $1 5C—reduced from $2 2h 


Heavy Carriage Shawls, in beautiful colors, at $15, 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS AND SCARFS 
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WATER CLOSETS. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, SAFETY 
AND ECONOMY. 


THE 


Subject of water closets has long been a atudy with 
plumbers and others, and many devices resorted to in 
order toimprove upon what is termed “The Pan 
Water Closet.” In my humble judgment, not the 
least improvement has been made upon the old style 
of the Pan Water Closet with cistern and service-box, 
and never can be so long as the pan and the receiver 
in which it works is retained. This receiver is the 
receptacle for the excrement, a portion of which never 
passes Off to the sewer, but is packed behind the 
pan and elsewhere in the receiver, and all the pans In 
creation will not prevent the odor from arising. Let 
any person take the trouble to have the top plate re- 
moved from off this receiver. and they will at once say 
it is but a miniature privy fastened to the floor of the 
room; andif you value good health, out with itat 
once, and get the 


ANTI FREEZING, 


SELF-ACTING, INODOROUS WATER CLOSET, 
If my memory serves me, I believe IL as<isted in put- 
ting up the first Pan Water Closet ever used in the 
City of New York, and which was imported from the 
City of Glasgow by Mr. David Haddan, for his house, 
then building in Lafayette place, since which time I 
have studied to contrive a Water Closet simple in 
construction, durable, impossible to leak, inodorous, 
non-freezing, entirely self-acting and impossible to be 
put ont of orderty use. I have now the satisfaction 
of asserting that I have overcome every Cifficulty, and 
have produced a Water Closet claiming all the above 
requisites, and I defy the world to produce a superior 
or as good a Water Closet as the Anti-Freezing 


SELF-ACTING, 


INODOROUS WATER CLOSET. These closets 
have given entire satisfaction wherever they have 
been put up. ‘Their non-freezing qualities enable 
them to be put up anywhere outdoors, in the coldest 
part, when no other closet could stand the cold 
twenty-four hours, which has been found in many in- 
stances. They are kept so clean by their own action 
as to render them eutirely 


INODOROUS. 


A gentleman in New Jersey having them in use 
writes that he could put one under his dining-table 
and have his friends to dine with him, and they would 
not know that such anarticle asa 


WATER-CLOSET 


was present. Our present water closets are (in almost 
every instance) filthy, generally out of order, ex- 
pensive to Keep in repair and invariably leaky from 
One part or the other, especially the lower or servants’ 
closet, which leak is only discovered when it is 80 
great as to prevent the water rising upstairs, This 


| waste of water must continue until my water closets 


are substituted, which 
CANNOT 


leak adrop. They are suitable for a palace or tene- 
ment house: thus causing the removal and filling np 
of the filthy and obnoxious privy sinks 80 daugerons 
to health, the proof of which can be seen in the 
coloring of the surrounding wood-work to a purple 
hue. They may be put up in the open yard, requiring 
bo attention, and they will not 


FREEZE. 


They do not require the least human aid to make 
them operate, there being no cocks valves, wires 
pulls, springs, cranks, levers or anything whatever tor 
the person using them totouch. They are perfectly 
safe, as they cannot overflow or 


LEAK. 


It is simply a water closet which takes care of itself 
by allowingit to leak (if you please)a stream the size 
of a fine knitting needle, which stream is acknowl- 
edged by the plu:nbers not to be one-fourth the aver- 
ave leaks from our | ut water closets. This leak 
(instead of running to waste) is caught intoa tank 


reese 


| where it accumulates, and then discharges into the 








| closet periodically; thls operation renders it imposa- 
| sible for the closet to freeze 


OR 


stop up the trap or sofl pipe, as is the ease*with all 
other closets now in use. Neither can it 


BECOME 


deranged in any of its parts, owing to its simple 
mechanism; it is less in price than the best of all 
other closets and far superior in every respect. It can 
be used by a child and uotleit 


OFFENSIVE, 


And I will only ask for the water wasted through leaks 
by the present water closets, to keep five times the 
number now in use perfectly clean upon my principle, 
thus saving all the water now used in orerating our 
present water closets, which would save millions of 
gallons daily to the City of New York alone All in- 
terested are invited to call and see the operation of 
one at the store, which has been in constant use for 
the last four years, having required no repairs, and is 
as Clean as when firet put up. 


Alfred Ivers, 


PLUMBER AND PATENTEE, 
316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


BETWEEN @p AND Uru STREETS, N tb 
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BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 


proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issnes of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; aleo Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all first class securities, on com- 


mission. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts, 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loans 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Conpons collected. 
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HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND 


‘ DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 NASsavU STREET, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bankk- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in’ the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Governinent Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacitic Railroud Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 
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“Mrs. J. B. Paige's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


Recently published by Oliver Ditson & Co., is the 
best book of the kind in market, it being a 
key to a)! similar publications. 


Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach- 
ers in a remarkably short space of time. 


For circulars, address Mrs, J. B. PAIGE, with stamp, 
14 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or Thos. C. Lom- 
bard, at office of Woodhull, Claflin & Co., 44 Broad 


Street, New York. 
REWARD 


$ 1. 000 for any case of Piles that 


De Bing’s Pile Remedy 


faile to cure. Itis prepared expresealy to cure the 
Piles and nothing else, and has cured cases of over 
twenty years’ standing. Sold by all Drugygiste. 


Price $1 0. 
VIA FUGA, 


De Brna's Via Fuga is the pure juices of Barks, 
Herbs, Roots and Berries, for 


CONSUMPTION, 


Inflammation of the Lungs; all Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder diseases; Female Afflictions, General De- 
bility and_all complaints of the Urinary Organs in 
Male and Female, producing Dyspepsia, Costiveness, 
Gravel, Dropsy and Serofula, which most generally 
terminate in Consumptive Decline. It purifies and 
enricnes the Blood, the Billiary, Glandular and Se- 
cretive System ; corrects and strengthens the Mus- 
cular and Nervous forces; it acts like acharm on 
weak, nervous and d-hilitated females, both young 
and old. None + .ould be without it. Sold every- 
where. Price 51 00 





Laboratory: 
142 FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 
Depot :.663 BROADWAY. 


A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VIN EGAR BITTERS. 


Hundreds of Thousands 


Bear testimony to their Wonder- 
ful Curative Effects. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 
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THEY ARE NOT A VILE 


ZF ANCY DRINK, 


wir of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof aad 
andiicfuse Liquors doctored, spiced andsweet™ 
ened to please the taste, called “ Tonics,” “ Appetiz- 
ers,” ‘*Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to 
drunkenncss and ruin, but are a true Medicine, made 
from the Native Roots and Nerbs of California, free 
frum all Alcoholic Stimulants, They are the 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER andA LIFE 
GIVING PRINCIPLE a perfect Nenovatcrand 
Invigorator of the System, carrying off all poisonors 
matter and restoring the blood toa healthycondition. 
No person cin take these Ditters according to direc- 
tion and remain long unwell. 

8100 will be given for anincurable case, provided 
the bones are not destroyed by mineral poison or 
other means, and tlic vital organs wasted beyond the 
point of repair. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumna- 
tism nnd Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Bilious, Remictent and Intermittent Fevers 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bladder, these Bitters have becn most success- 
ful. Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated 
Blood ,which is gencrally produced by derangement 
of the Digestive Organs, 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Head- 
ache, Pain in theShoulders, Coughs, Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, 
Bad taste in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Infammationof the Lungs, Pain inthe 
regions of thc Kidneys, anda hundred other painful 
symptoms, are the offsprings of Dyspepsia. 

hey invigorate the stomach. and stimulate the tor- 
pidliv erand bowels, which render them of unequalled 
efficacy incicansing tlie blood of allimpuritics, and 
imparting new life and vigor to the whole tystem. 

FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions,Tetter, Salt 
Mhuem, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils,Car- 
buncles, Ring-Worms, Scald Hcead,Sore Eyes, Erysip- 
elas, Itch, Scurfs, Discolorations of theSkin, Humors 

ond Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
short time by the uscof these Bitters. One bottlein 
such cases will convince the most incredulous of their 
curative cffcct. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever yon find its 
impurities bursting through the skin inPimples,Erup- 
tions or sores ; cleanse it when yon find it obstructed 
end sluggish inthe veins; cleanse it when itis foul, 
andyour feelings willtellyouwhen. Keepthe blood 
pure and the health ofthe system will follow 

PI N, TAPE andother WORMS, !urkingin the 

erst of so many ‘thousants, are cffectually destroy- 

nd ren ed, For full directions, read carefully 

the circular ace each bottle, printed in four lan- 
guazes—FEnglish, Gerinan, French and Spanish. 

3. WALKER, Proprietor. R.H. McDONALD & Co., 

Druegists and Gen. Agents, San Francisco, €s!. 


married or single, at the dawn of womanhood or at the turn of life, 


FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, whetherin young or old, 
these Tonic Bitters have no equal. ¢2~ Send for a circular. 
-ssossod ‘21U0,y, UHV | [944 BU AALIUSZing 9]309%) Baie fay 


, and 22ard 34 Commerce Street, New York. 
tH” SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERs. 


es 


$10 Made one 50 titi 


Call, examine, something urgently needed by every- 
body, or Samples sent free by Mail for 50 cents that 
retails easily for Ten Dollars, Address, 

R. L. WOLCOTT, 
181 Chatham Square, N. Y, 











THE 


United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 


Astor House Block, 


Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS AND COFFEES, at LOWEST 


MARKET PRICES. 


livered FREE to any part of the city. 





New York, promptly attended to. 














Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- | 








(SB MOCHE, S. 
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GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 


421 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





te” Choice Flowers saat on Iland. ¢®3 


‘ OnE BEST I THE CHEAPEST.” ‘ 
‘STANDARD 





aM AERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being coustructed with reyard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all teste of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all first-class clube and hotels, I!lus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
seutby mail. 
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65 + raw ae New York City. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The medical record of Dr. FE. D. SPEAR, asa euc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is withouta parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Abraham Bininger, 


of the late Firm of 


A. BININGER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


WINES, 
LIQUORS, &C 


No. 39 Broad Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ae ee 


Meat 
Mita ! 
ul " rit 





Do you wish to reduce your r nt ° 


Do you Wish to makea sleeping apartment of any 


' room in your house *% Deo you Want the most easy 


and luxurious bed attainable under any circumstan 
ces? Send Stamp for circular, and purchase Cald- 
well’s Cabinet Bed. Address Caldwell Cabinet Bed 
Co., 171 Canal Street, N. Y 


MISS E. HARRISON, 


FASHIONABLE 


Dress and Cloak Making, 


212 WEST TWELETHE T., 


| BETWEEN FOURTH #TREET AND GREENWICH AVENUE. 


our country, and asks that hie claims as a physician of | 


extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE cCHaNce he will save you. 
his office and eonsult him. 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


Come to 


Dr, Spear can be coneulted at his office, 718 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, u)on aly diseares, 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


GANT DOMINGO LINE 
FOR 
PUERTA PLATA, 


Samann and 8S. Domingo City. 


eee 


The United States mail steamer 


TYBEE, 
Captain E. A. DELANEY, 


| will leave Pier No. 4, North River, once every month 


Country orders, accompanied by check on _ for the above ports. 


For Freight or passage, apply to 
SPOFFORD BROTHERS & 0O 


If you cannot virit, con- | 


Those who have failed to | 


| 


Corns Cured for 50 Cents Each. 
J UNIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING 
Nails, Folarged and Diseased Joints Chilblaings, 
Frosted and Blistered Feet, ete, cured without pain by 
DR. W. E. RICE, at New York Chiropodal Llustitute, 208 
Broadway, cor. Fulton street. lk venings at 495 Carlton 
avenue, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Rice's Annihilator cures Corns, Runions, Nails 


/ ender Feet, ete Ry mail 50 cents per package. 
MICHAEL SCHAFFNER, 


BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, 
Ete., Ete., 
581 Third Avenue, 


Between 38th and 39th Streeta, 


LAMB, PORK, 


NEW VoRK., 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. BOARDING HOUSES, 
SHIPS, Ero... SUPPLIED 


Marketing sent free of charge to any part of the city. 


CANCERS CURED. 


>D* HI BERN.—Office 696 Wabash 
avenue, south of Fourteenth street. ( hicago, 


Litt ois, succes@fully cures Caneers without knife, 
lowes of blood or serious palu, iu the shortest Lie 
imaginable. 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


NAN & FULLER, 


DINING, 


R. E. Rospsoys, Esq. W. R. Horton, Esq. 


President. Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, LUNCH 


ELASTIC SPONGE 





OYSTER 


Mattresses, Pillows. | 


AND] 


COFFEE 


LOOMS, 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 





For all Upholstery Purposes. AND 
CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 
j 
It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most | 





most Durable and BEST Material | 


Elastic, | 


known for 
j 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, 8, |LZARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


ELASTIC SPONGE UNITED STATES. 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- | 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 


Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 





AND SEE, 


NASH & FULLER 


| 
ELASTIC SPONGE | 
| 








DINING, 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is UNRIVALED 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


ever dis- 


CAR 


LUNCH, 


OYSTER 


AND 


COFFEE 
ROOMS, 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, 


for SOF A 
UP- 


absolutely 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTIIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 


for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


AND 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
LISTS. 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 
PRICE 





SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


LARGEST PLACE 


IN THE 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, | UNITED STATES. 


524 BROADWAY, 
“ OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


COME AND SEE, | 


NEW YORK. 








A T. STEWART & CO. 
. - 


Have largely replenished 
all their 
popular stocks of 
DRESS GOODS, 
at prices lower than ever. 


BROADWAY, pe RTH AVENUE. 
fENTH STREE TS. 


STEW ART & CO, 


WILL OFFER, 
On MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 
a large and varied stock of 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 

comprising 

Derby, Jockey, English Walking Suits, &c. 

ALSO 
Velveteen and ‘ loth Dress Suits, Overcoats, 
at extremely attractive prices, 


BROADWAY, FOU RTH A AV ENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
s 


Have made large additions 
to their stock of 
ENGLISH FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 75 per yard. 
Elegant New Design 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
At $2 per yard. 
& SONS’ TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
Dxtra Quality, 
$1 25 per yard. 
PARIS MOQUETTES, 
Choice Designs, 
Reduced to $3 and $3 50 per yard, 
“ormerly $5. 
ALL-WOOL YARD-WIDE INGRAINS, 
Bright Colors, Handsome Patterns, 
85c. and $1 per yard. 
7 Stock 


A.™ 


ee —_ me 


CROSSLEY 


AMERICAN MOQU ETTES, 
the sale of which in this city is confined 
to them. 
Price $3 and $3 50 per yard. 





Customers, strangers and the residents ofne ighboring 
cities are reepectiully invited to examine. 


BROADWAY, FOU RTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 
x: STEW AR’ & CO. 


Will make, 
On MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 


very large additions to 
their stock of 


CLOAKS, beaaaer* ine PLUSHES. 
rRACKA 
MILLINERY AND TRIM MING VELVETS 
&C C.. &C. 


The most celebrated Cloak Velvets, 
Confined Styles BR, 
at unprecedented bargains, 
consequent on purchases made in 
Lyons and other centres of manufacture, 
at panic prices, 





For the convenience of customers, the above are on 
exhibition in the section of the main floor next to the 
corner of Tenth street. 


BROADWAY. FOU RTH AVENUE p, 
TENTH STREETS 


STEW ART & CO, 
WILL EXHIBIT, 
On MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 
an important purchase of 
RICH PLAIN SILKS, 
27 inches wide 
(known as Unwatered Moire Antique) 
representing in value $100,000), 
at $4 and $4 5u per yard, the same having ‘been sold at 
$6 and 3 oU per yard. 


NINTH AND 


A : ‘Be 


Special attention is invited to these goods for 
holiday presents. 


A large assortment of 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED SILK, 
at 7c. per yard. 
PLAID JAPANESE SILKS, 
high colors, 
7c. per yard, 
3 CASES FANCY SILKS, 
various st) les, fresh goods, $1 per yard. 
5 CASES DRESS SILK, 
nice quality, $2 per yard. 
A Large Quantity of Bonnets, Black Silke, 
2 75 and $3 per yard. 
Real Irish Poplins, new, $2 per yard. 
A full line of Irish Tartan Poplins, in 25 different 
clans, 
American Black Silks, guaranteed to wear well, 
$2 pe r yard. 


Forming in all respects the most attractive stock they 
have ever offered. 


BROADWAY, FOU RTH . AVENUE. NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 
A. 2 STE Ww ART & CQ, 
having decided to close out 
their stock of 
LA STREEY SUITS AND EVENING 
DRESSES, HATS, BONNETS, &c., 


comprising the most elegant and extensive variety 
in this city, 
invite the examination of the same by their 
customers, strangers, and the residents 

of the neighboring cities, 
assuring “them that in 

price, quality, elegance and 

neatness of tinish, 

they cannot be excelled. 


FOURTH AVENUE. 
“TENTH STREETS. 


BROADWAY, 


A. 


NINTH AND 


T. STEWART & CO. 
will offer, 
On MONDAY, NOY, 21. 
The most elegant and extensive stock 
in this city of 
VELVET, SILK, CLOTH, ASTRAKHAN, 
SEALSKIN, REAL RUSSIA SABLE, MINK, 
ERMINE, HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, CAPES, MUFFS, &c., &. 
at greatly reduced prices, 
which they have great pleasure in 
exhibiting to to parcees ers 





BROADWAY, OU RTH AV ENL E, NINTH AND 
TENTH &TREB’ 
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CALISTOGA — COUNAC, 





This pure Brandy has now an established reputa- 
tation, and is very desirable to all who use a stimu- 
lant medicinally or otherwise. 

Analyses made 
G. Pohle, M. D., 


Massachusetts, 


by the distinguished Chemists, d. 
and Professor 8. Dana Hayes, State 
Assayer, prove that it is a purely 
grape product, containing no other qualities. 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 


California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. nuns & CQ,, 


i rR ve 
9 
a ~ 


HAY Sui 
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STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 


~ 


Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 


Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The Finest Qualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GA U LT. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
| DEONS and ORGANS of six first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sons included, aT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchased, 


Rhewnatism, (out, Neuralgia. 
HUDNUT’S 
Rheumatic Remedy 


Is WARRANTED TO CURE, 


—— = 


This great standard medicine has been used in thon- 
sands of cases withouta failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to its magical in- 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine 
a @trictly scientific 
chemist, and was for mavy years in use in the practice 
de- 


; on the contrary it is 
remedy, prepared by a practical 


of one of our most successful physicians, since 
ceased. 
Let all who are 


resort at once to this remedy. 


afflicted with these painful diseases 
Why should you suffer 
when relief is at hand’ And remember that a cure is 
guaranteed in all cases, 
Certincates of remarkable 
headquarters of this meaicine, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 


218 Broadway, 


cures to be seen at the 





Herald Buliaing 


Price, $2 per bottle. 
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BEDDING. 
aT Tea 
BEDDING. 

JOHN H. WILCOX & CO., 

No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s upper store), 
Importers of South American Horse Hair. Manufac- 
turers and dealers, wholesale and retail. 


MATTRESSES 


Hair, Sponge, Eureka, Husk and Straw Mattresses. 

Patent Double-bordered Spring Mattresses. 

Patent Oriental Steel-spring Bed Bottoma. 

Eider Down, Plumos, Cretons. etc. 

Feathers, Feather-bed Bolsters and Pillows. 

Blankets, Quilts, Comforters and Sheets. 

Feathers washed and purified by She!don’s Patent 
Process—live steam, Old feathers renovated by steam, 
and relieved of all disagreeable odor. 

Hair Mattresses renovated and remade, 

JOHN H. WILCOX, 
forme 7 of 
ME LLEN & WI ILCOX. 
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EVERY PERSON DOING BUSINESS 


SHOULD HAVE A 
PA NOVELTY JOB PRINTING 
PRESS WITH WHICH 

TO DO; 


HIS OWN PRINTING. 






No more valuable means of advertising can be em- 
ployed, and no greater convenience can be added to 
any business offices than one of these Presses and a 
few dollars’ worth of Type. No more useful, enter- 
taining or instructive present could be made to any 
boy or girl. Most lads of fourteen could with one of 
them easily do all the printing required in his father’s 


business. 


A clerk in every business house in the country 
should have one. He could readily do all his em- 
ployer’s printing, and thereby pleasantly and profit- 
ably employ his leisure time. 

The Presses are unsurpassed for a VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPER and JOB OFFICE. 

Prices of Presses—$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for ful] 
descriptive illustrated circular, with testimonials from 
ail parts of the country, and specimens of plain and 
colored printing done on the press, and specimen 
sbeete of types, cuts, etc., to 


BENJ.O. WOODS, 


MANUFACTU RER, 
351 FEDERAL STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Dealer in every description of Printing Materials; 
Or to the following Agents: 


C, C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York: 
KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 


7 “THE BLEES.” r 


NOISELESS, 


\LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 





Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion 

Call and examine, 
wanted. 


Send for circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York, 


Agents 


MADAME DURBROW, 
MODES, 
DRESS-MAXING AND MILLINERY, 


30 East Eighteenth Street, 


£ One door from Broadway, 











Or THE UNITED STATES. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS, 
Ail Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days grace alluwed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary 
THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Excaminer. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 
Supt. German Department, 
250 Grand Street, New York. 





broreing Agents wanted in all te States, 


Aucress the Home Office. 


TH EB 
RAILROAD DEPOT 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Having purchased the privilege and sole right of Ad- 
vertising in all the Depots along the route of the Mor- 
rix and Essex Railroad, I beg to solicit your kind fa- 
vors. 

For those who desire their names and specialties 
constantly before the public, there can be no better 
medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with 
residents and strangers—the great centre of attraction, 
both im city and country, being the Railroad Depot. 

All Advertisements will be neatly framed and kept 
in vood order. 

Parties not already having Show Cards are requested 
to have them made of the following sizes: 

PRICES, 
FOR ONE ®HOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. 
Size of Frame, Gin. by Yin. §3 per annum. 
Gin. by 18in. 7 op os 

“6 “ in. by tains 8 

” ” 12in. by Ik8in. $8 “ 

For Larger sizes, where the Frame is furnished, $4 
per square foot perannum. 

DISCOUNT. 

For the same Advertisement in more than one De- 
pot, adiscount of 1 per cent. for each Depot will be 
allowed, viz. : 

For 5 Depots - - : 5 per cent, 
+e 10 +s ] ** 


° ° - 0 





a 80 4s 80 te 

Special contrac‘s made onap plication tothe Railroad 
Depot Avertising Agency, William B, Humphreys, 17 
Cedar street, N. 


TERMS: 
All Amonnte leas than £25, Cash. 


. 


All Amounts less than £100, half Cash, remainderin | 


three and six months. 
All larger amounts, special agreement. 
P. O. Box 6 717 


Virs. J. E. Holden’s 


MAGASIN DE MODES, 


639 SIATH AVENUE, 
Near Thirty-serenth street, New York. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDPEN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 
Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Sets, ete. 


DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 


OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest ! 
OMPOSED of indestructible mate ‘rials ! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient! 

= OMPARE it with any other machin + 
OLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
95 Lowe!}] street, Boston, 
+ tome send fora circular, Hours, from 9A, M. to 
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VERYBODY 
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DISEASES. 


Its Effocts are 
Mayzical. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevnauera Fact- 
ALIS Often effecting a perfect cure in a ringle day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its won- 
derful power. Eveninthe severest cases of Chronic 
Neuralgia. affecting the entire system. its use fora 
few d ays affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely 
fails to produce a complete and permanent cure It 
contains no materiale in the slightest degree injuri- 
ous. It has the unqualified approval of the best phy- 
sicians. Thousands is every part of the country grate- 
fully acknowledge its power tosooth the tortured | 
nerves, and restoring the failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package. - - $1 00 - Postage 6 cente. 
Six Packages. - - $5 00 - si _ 


It is sold by all dealers in druge and medicines. 
TURNER & CO.,, Proprietors, 
120 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all vrugyisum at co cenit 


JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place. 
NEW YORK. 


TO THE LADIES! _ 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 





plexion are reliable and contain no poison, 


AQUA BEAUTA 
removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 

Cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds. 
each. Her 

NEURALGIA CURE 

needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per 


bottle. Sent promptly on receipt of price. Sales- 
room, 683 neta New York. 


75 cents 


DRESS AND CLOAK ‘MAKING 


ESTABLISIMENT, 





Madame Webb 


Has the honor to inform her numerous customers that 





she has opened a first-class establishment at 


No. 773 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart's), 

Where she intends carrying on the above business in 

all its branches. 


DRESSES made in the latestand most fashionable 
stvles, on shortest notice. Special attention paid to 
mourning suits. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Madame A. A. Binns, 


773 BROADWAY, 


Second door from Ninth Streat—opposite Stewart s. 


Offers to the public a splendid assortment of Bonnets, 


Round Hate, Chignons, Ribbons, Feathers, &c., &c., | 


| of the latestand most elegant styles. 


REMEMBER, 


OPPOSITE STEWART'S. 









J, I F iE R Be YX. 
IMPORTER, WANUF 3” lappa AND 
DEALER 


HATS & FURS, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Madame E. M. Myers 


Late of 623 Broadway 


(THE NEW YORK MOURNING STORE), 


Begs to inform the Ladies of New York and vicinity, 
that she continues the MOURNING MILLINERY 
and DRESSMAKING in all its branches, at 


870, BROADWAY 





Between Seventeenth and Highteenth Streets. 


BEST FAMILY SOAP, 


hieeeeil Ind ueaenente 
TO PURCHASERS, 


A Plan Deserving the Attention 
of Every Family. 


THE MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY isa corporation 
organized under the : aw- of the State of New York, 
and transacting its business through the Agency of 
DANFORTH B ROTHE RS, at 40 Mit RRAY STM ET, 
New York City It offers to the publicits GOLD 
MEDAL SOAP. in boxes of 40 lhe... at #5 a box, 

|} and vives purchasers an opportunity for d diver iT nds on 
| each box—the dividends ranging from $5 to $25 000 
| On each 10.000 boxes sold. and as soon as ench 10.00 
| shall be sold. there will be 327 cash dividends 
| made, varving from $5 to £50, and amounting to 
$2.50 '. And when 5! Cn) boxers shall have been 

| eold, there will be a Final Grand Dividend of 2 
W—-viz. A BROWN STON©& HOT SE, 
in Brooklyn (the Deed of which has been left with 
the Safe Deposit Company, 146 9nd 148 Broadway), 
in trust for the pure haser of the fortunate box, and ihe 

balance in cash dividends, from $5 to $1,000 each, 
| There will be 


$45 000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


in 1.635 Serial Dividends, and 6 Final Dividends, 
| making 2,501 dividends in all. Purchasers of this 


| GOLD MEDAL SOAP 


will receive a properly numbered bill of purchase for 
| each and every box purchased, the holders of which 
will share in the Dividends in each of the 10.000 boxes 
to which their bille of purchase belony. and then ALL 
will share inthe Final Grand Dividend, when 50,000 
boxes shall have been sold 


NOT A GIFT ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not be classed with the numerous 
gift enterprise humbugs. It is an honest and legit 
' mate business plan forintroducing to publie notice the 
Superior Goods of an Established and Reputable Cor- 
poration. The plan is set forth in detail in the cir 
culars of the Company, Which can be had sot 40 
Murray street, or of any of the numerous local agente, 
and in which reference is made, by permission, to @ 
larve number of well-known business and publicmen 
astothe integrity and honorable manayement of the 


MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY. 


THE SOAP HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Purchasera will get a bex of Sonp at as low epics 
as the same quality can be purchased jt mer- 
ket: an article warranted to be of the VE fr \ PIES 
QUALITY for family and laundry use; an article 
every family wants and must have: an articie worth 
evi ry cent thes pay for it, and. in addition, without 
the risk or loss of one cent, will share in the liberal 
dividends to be made 


PURCHIASE AT ONCE, 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMILY AND 
TOILET SOAPS, 

GENERAL AGENTS 
MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY, 
40 MURRAY STREEFT, 

NEW VORK,. 


BEEBE & COMPANY, 
HATTERS, 


AND 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 


wo FURNISHING GOODS, 
} 


No. 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Atoodhull & Clatlin’s aWeeklw. 


Dro. 10, 1870. 
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SINGULAR SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


Why Presicent Lincoln was Assas- 
sinated, 


(From the New York Democrat 

To attract the attention of the North, and to give 
a chance for a respite to the South, John Yates Beall 
Was sentinto Canadato operate on the frontier, as 
we will show in detail next week. His was a nature 
much like that of Booth: hot-blooded, vet cautious; 
daring but not rash. Booth tried to dissuade him from 
the step, but in vain, but promised to stand by him if 
there came @ time when the lite of Beall should be in 
jeopard 3 
’ For years previous to the arrest of Beall and his 
trial. between John Wilkes Booth and himeelf had 
ex‘sted the closest intimacy They had drank from 
the same cup, slept in the same bed, admired the 
same virls, spent convivial nights together, and so 
ran their soe iul lives into ene hi that, like Damon and 
Pythias. they were more than brothers. 

“When last we saw John Wilkes Booth, in Chicago. 
ata time during the war when he, Artemas Ward, ©: 
Charles F. Browne, and the writer hereof, were in th: 
refreshment room under McVicker's Theatre, as cer 
tain menin Chicago remember. he was then, as for 
years, a firm friend of Beall. This friendship began 
ino before it never ended 

With the plan to abduct Lincoln and hold him in 
some isolated retreat in the South till, for his re 
lease, all Southern prisoners in Northern hands 
should be given up, Beall and others, including poor 
Mrs. Surratt, were familiar. 

When Beall went as the special agent of the South 
ona hazardous mission, the friendship of Booth wen 
with him. 


At lust Beall was arrested. He was tried and sen 


tenced to death. Then, with him looking into the | engaged in conversation with his wife, when he heard 


Brernal Mirror, our chapter begins its ending. 

John Wilkes Booth resolved to make a grand at- 
tempt to save the life of his friend Beall, and con 
veyed information of his purpose to him, with the 
whisper ofhope a part. thereof. 

At this time Booth loved with strange and tender 
devotion a daughter of John P. Hale, United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, He worshiped her 
as. in his mind, the best and purest woman he had 
everseen, She admired him, bat not with that eter 
nal reaching wildness of love his was for her. 

For the purpose of our recital we must draw aside 
a curtain to reveal a glimpse of a family picture. 

Booth loved her for her worth, virtue, purity and 


ee ee eegee —_ —_ ——-——— 


And so died Abraham Lincoln, not by the hand of 


one who struck in behalf of a nation, but by the 
hand of a flery, impetuous stage-walking tenemen 
of chiv urs 1] ad he kept his Wo dl, he would not 
them a cd there have died, uo matter what his fute 


afterward. 


A Sprrit Cuirp.—Another of those inexplicable 
mysteries which, so far, have defied the ingenuity of 
man to solve. has just come to light in the former 
county-seat of Crawford County—Fredonia, By re- 
quest we Rluppress The hames of the parties concerned, 
but the statements we shall make concerning this 
mysterious affair were furnisued us by a ventleman 
who is covnizant of all the facts, and whose veracity 


| we have no hesitancy in vouching for. 


rabont ten yvoars past, N lady residing in the 
place mentioned above has had fora companion a 
spirit-child, five or e8I1xX Vears old, which attends her 
whereve rshe goes, and has been seen by nearly evers 


| resident of Fredonia, at one time or another, follow- 


ing close in the wake of the lady in question, It has 


become a commou CX} ression, when the little form is 


| observed hear ier 


seen following the one whom it seemed destined to 
enuard throuch life, that ““There goes B——'s little 
virl.’ The lady who is constantly followed by this 
itthe phantom has become acc ustomed to its pres- 
ence, aud exhibits no alarm or aneasiness When It is 
Frequent attempts have been 


imade to capture the mysterious little visitor, but 


when the hands would seem to be about coming In 
contact with the form, it would suddenly melt away 
and become invisible. 

On'y once has it been seen in any other place than 
following the lady alluded to, and that was a sbort 
time after the close of the war. A gentieman had 


| just returned home from the army, und with his wife 


and child were occupying a room in the house of the 
haunted lady. They had retired. A sighted lamp was 
burning on the stand near the bed, and the man was 


the pit-a-pat of a child's feet on the floor near the bed. 
Looking in the direction of the sound he observed a 


| little girl walking toward the stulrway. Naturally 
| supposing tkat it was his own chitd that had gotten | 
' out of bed some way, he sprang up and followed the 


goodness. But he was reputed a gay man of the | 


worid. und she teared to trust her heart and cdestinics 
into his keeping, though we have reason to believe 
she great y admired him 
the happiness of his daughter as he thought, was not 
quite willing the alliance Booth desired ehou'd be 
formed. But for the gifted genius he had a liking 
and an admiration, 

One night in Washington, after Beall was doomed, 
John Wilkes Booth and John P. Hale culled on G. 
W. McLean, of Cincinnati, who was then in Washing- 
ton. They wanted McLean to go with them to find 
Colonel! John W. Forney, and, with hin in company, 
cali upou Lincoln. 

McLean was unusually intimate with Lincoln, and 
had more influence with him than any other Western 
Democrat. And he was cheek by jowl with Forney. 
McLean was to vouch tor Booth, with Hale and For- 
ney to join in asking ex cut.ve cl-me cy tor Beall. 


was pust widuight when the caniage ec ntaining | : a . Poe 
It . 5 which is well formed and in proportion to the rest oi 


Hale, Booth and McLean Jett the hotel where the lat 


And her father, looking to | 


form duwn stairs, atthe same time calling 10 to re- 
turn. 

lis wife. noticing his movements, asked him what 
he was doing. He replied that their child was out of 
bed and yoing down-stairs, and he was trying to catch 
it and bring it back ( 
child was stillin bed, which the husband found true 
on returning to the bed. He told his wite that he 
certainly suy a child going down-stairs. She replied 
that it must have been Lb *s little girl, and then 
told him the circumstances concernipg this mystert- 
ous visitor. A bright light was burning In the room 
at the time. and as both husband and wife were awake 
and talking when the child made its appearance, there 
can be no doubt but the gentlemau saw the appara 
tion. at least he ia willing to make oath to this effect. 

-Leavenworth (Ind.) Independent. 


THe Anscrpity oF Traut Lactna.—There would 


be notiebt lacing if girls could be made to under- 
| stand this simple fact—that men dread the thought of 


ter was stopping. and was driven to Forney’s resi- | 


dence. Forney was in bed under the influence of 
liquor. 

Aiter some little talk and explanations he arose, 
bathed his head in ice-water, made a hasty toilet, 
and took a seat in the carr.age, 

The party were then driven to the White House, 
reaching there about two o'clock in the morning. 
They were admitted past the guards and found Presi- 
dent Lincoln in his room, not yet retired. 

‘Then came an explanation of the object of the visit 

President Lincoitn sat by the side of Senator Hale 
and listened to the particulars. Booth then and there 
told that once he was in a scheme to abduct the Presi. 
dent, not to injure him, but to aid in the release of 
cortain friends, who could not be exchanged. Ie told 


' the waist 


marrying a Woman who is subject to fits of irritable 
t mp r. to bad headaches and other ailments we need 
not mention, all of which everybody knows are the 
direct and inevitable product of the Comprersion of 
Men like to see a emaull waist, Certainiy, 
but their isa very great difference between The Wale 


— 














Raripity oF THovent in Dreamine.—A very re- 
markabie circumstance, and an important point of 
analouy is, suys Dr. Faibes Winslow, to be found in 
the extreme rapidity with which the mental opera- 
tions are pertormed, or rather with which the mate 
rial changes on which his ideas depend, are excited 


(in the hemispherical ganglia, It would appear as ifa 


whole series of acts, that would really OCCUPY a long 


lapse of tim’, pass ideally through the miud in one 
instant. We have in dreams no perception of the 
lapse of time—a strange property of mind; for if 
such be also its property when entered into the 
eterial disembodied state, time will appear to us 
eternity. The relations of space as well as of time 


vare also annihilated, so that while almost an eternity 


is compressed intO a moment, infinite spuce is tra 
versed more swiftly than by real thought. There are 
numerous illustrations of this principie on record. A 
gentleman dreamed that he had enlisted as a soldier, 
joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
curried back. tried. condenined to be shot und at lust 
led out for execution, After the usual preparations, 
a gun was fired; he awoke with the report, and found 
that a noise in the adjoining room had, at the same 
moment, produced the dream and awakened him. A 
friend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamed that he had 
crossed the Atlanticand spent a fortnight in America, 


'In embarking on his return, he fell into the sea, and, 


awakening in the night, found that he had not been 
asicep teh minutes, 

WONDERFUL SaGacity oF A Dog.—The following 
story, strange as it may appear, is vouched by several! 


| Witnesses whose testimony is unimpeachable, <A 


| habit of coming to the house of a lady in this city 


short time ago a female Newfoundlaud dog was in the 
who would throw to it pieces of cold meat. which the 
dog would eat, and, having satistied its hunger, go 
away again. So confirmed did this habit be ome 
that, ata certain hour daily, the lady would expect 
the doz, aud the animal would put in an appearance, 
A few days ago, before feeding her, the lady said to 


/ her, “ Why don’t you bring me one of your puppies ¥*" 


repeating the question several times as she stood at 


the window, the dog looking her in the face with an 
expression of intelligence, as if it undersivod every 


word the lady said. The next day, to the ladv’s aas- 


Nishment, at the usual hour, the dog returned, and 
loand behold! was accompanied by a litrle puppy. 
The lady fd both dogs and then took up the puppy 
nto the window, when the old dog scampered off and 


The wife reeponded that the | did not return for three days. At the end of that time 
the dog again appeared, when, after feediny it. the 


| lidy said, ** Next time bring all your puppies 


I want 
to see them; and yesterday morning, sure enough, 
the dog returned, accompanied by three Newfound 
land pups. Several of the neighbors saw the whole 
‘ran-action and declared that they considere! this 
one Of the most wouderiul proofs of the sagacity of 
the dog they have ever known. Where the dog came 
lrom and to whom it belongs is not known. but we 


_have the name of tke lady and also of those who were 


eye-Witnesses to the occurences as narrated by us.— 
Portland Press. ; 


HERE are some interesting facts concerning the dif- 
ferent stimulants used by eminent men when they 
desired to make a strong intellectual effort : Hobbes 
drank cold water, Newton smoked, Bonaparte took 
snuif, Pope strong coffee, Byron gin and water. Wea. 
derburn, the first Lord Ashburton, always placed a 
blister on his chest when he had to make a creat 
speech. General William B Thomas tried to have 


_ himself trepanned, and to have some fresh brains 


‘ ’ . lw « is . 
he fivure, aud a waist which is obviousiy and arti. | 


NHciaiis compressed, to the destruction of that eusy 
and vraceful carriage which is One of the ¢ hief chat ms 
of & Woman's appearance. An  Uunnatuiraily Co ae 


| pressed waist is far more certain of detection than a 
| mass of false hair ora faint dusting of violet pow cer, 
| The rawest youth who enters & ba'l rooin Can pick 


out the women who have straiteped themeelves arul- 


i ficially. Ifthe young lady who, to obtain the appear- 


ail that was of the past, so far as he wao concerned, | 


And then he asked for the reprieve of Beall, prom- 
ising on his honor asa moun to be ever after as good a 
friend to Mr. Lincoln as aman could be to one who 
had rendered such a fuvor—to warn the President if 
itcame tohis kuowledge that his life was in danger, 


and to hold himself personally respousibel for the | 


good behavior of Beal, ever after. 

it was a question of life or death. Beall was 
doomed. No powersave the Executive could save 
him. Booth pleaded with all the impassioned elo- 
quence of his nature, and thousands upon thousands 
kKnOW What that was. 

Senator Hale asked the pardon of Beall as a favor 
to himeelf and tamily. 

Forney asked for it for reasons then and there 
given, as did McLean ; and the reasons we can give at 
the proper time, 

Booth told the President of their longe_stablished 
friendship—of his love for the brave and adventurous 
epirit—of his love for the young man who was doing 
for his people in the South, just what a patriot in the 
North would have done for the cause and the people 
dear to him. 

President Lincoln was greatly moved, even to tears, 
and gave to Booth Ais word of honor as aman that 
Beall should be pardoned. 

Then there was joy and happiness in that room. 


ance of a drayon-fly, has been subjecting herself to 
cousiderable physical pain, and who has been lay Ine 
up for herself a pretty store of ailments, Woich only 
Wahttime to pronounce thenss Ives, could only see 
the stare of scarcely disguised contempt, and uuder 
stand the scoruful pity which greet the result of her 
labor, we should have a chanee of the fashio uni 
itis merely afushion. Through all Changes women 
remain true to only one fashion. Whether her 
clothing is as long and lank as that of a Grecian 


virvin, or Whether she builds around the lower hall 


of her figuse a rotund and c#pacious structure of 
steel, she is forever faithtul to the tradition of a smal! 
Wais’: and she will weaken her circulat.oo, she whit 
inake her hands red. she will incur headache, she will 
crack her voice and she will ruin her digestion, all 
to produce a malformation which wise men regara 
with pity and fools with derision.— The Athenaeum. 


Love, Honor and OBey.—The" current instances” 
of social life, as recorded in the journalism of a civil- 
ized country tor a week, have no more curious sug 
gestion tor the thinker than that of their general 
practical inconsistency with the theoretical definition 
of love and rourriage which mankind, from earliest 


| ages, has maintained with a pertinacity proof against 
iall proyvressive revelation, ‘Two-thirds of the suicides, 


Booth kissed the hand of the President, and thanked | 


him with tearful eves and choked voice, even after his | | ; ustOn wer 
. - , | i 7s i { row ‘se > & " } cn s a : 
friends had taken their hats to leave the presence of | philosophy and progressive sociological wisdom 


the Chief Mayvistrate of the nation, who had prom- | 


ined, and whose promise was by Booth relied upon. 

But alas for human promises! Beall wa hung, The 
President did not keep his word—did not pardon him. 
Seward, the infamous tyrant and Secretary of State, 
whose tinkling bell sent his betters to bastiles, said 
it would not do—-that Lincoln's duty to the Republi- 
can party demanded the execution of Beall to keep 
tinted the sentiment of the North for such blood. 

Lincoln said Beall must be pardoned; for he had 
promised it. 

Seward said he must not be pardoned, or there 
would be stranve revealments ! 

And 80 the President weakened, withheld his par- 
don. and peor Beall suffered for his patriotic devo- 
tion with his life. 

When Booth iearned that Lincoln had lied to him, 
and not kept his sacred promise his face turned to 
the pallor of death, his lips became white, his eyes 
seemed ready to burst from their sockets, and he 


all the domestic mishaps, divorces and relative mur- 
ders, recorded in common print from day to day. are 
illustrations toward a final demonstration that there 
is no such emotion as unselfish love, no assured per- 
fect assimilation in wedlock; and that the com- 
parative uprestriction of these by the specific con- 
ditions universally imposed upon all other strong 
impulses of self-interest and partnership-contracts, is 
a social and legal custom at war with sound 


Phree such illustrations, taken from papers of three 
different sections of the Union during the past week, 
may serve to show, in curiously varied lights, how 
strangely the inconsistency between human practic 
and sentimental theory perverts the spirit of the 
command to ‘love, honor and obey,” and how 
readily, even in the most invenuous natures, arrant 
self deception cau mistake the most obvious and 
selfish vanity, grossness and intractability for the 
most pathetic sublimity of unselfish devotion. — 
Surely much death, disaster and mistake might be 
prevented in civilized society if the men and women 


} so ready with vows of love, honor and obedience to 


ewore bv the eternal God that he wonld kill the man | 


wh» hid lied to him, and that his own right hand, 
tien :absed to heaven. should avenge the death of his 
comrade. And it did! 

Booth calied to his counsel but a few friends, some 
of whom were in Washington, twoofwhom were not 
He murked the President for his own avenging. and 
to others was given in charge to kill Seward at the 
same hourfor his interference. 

As we believe, under the directing hand of another 
wold, Booths hand did avenge the death of Beall. 
lie was the martyr to private feelings, for he knew 
tiat almost certain death awaited him, but he cared 
not for that. 

Infamed by revenge, gotng like a bolt of wrath to 
tie President, he fired the shot which sent echo aftcr 
~cho down the long lane re:ching to the future, 

He kept his word—be avenved the death of his 
friend, and a wondrous providence dealt then with 
him as the world knows of 

But Seward lived There was not that “lightning” 
in the hearts of those who were deputed to aid Booth 
in his avenving that filled the soul with the one who 
settied so terrible in full with the President. 
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each other could be restrained from vowing unti! 
after they should have given some trustworthy 
securities of fulfillment.—From ** Social Studies’ of 
the World, Now. 27, 1870. : 


In no department of trade is there required more 


tact, talent and exquisiteness of taste than in toat of 


hatter and furricr; and in no place are these so con- 
epicuously shown as inthe establishment of J. R 
Terry, No. 19 Union Square, where the very latest and 
hest of everything in his line is always to be found, 
That Terry's endeavors to meet the demands of his 
customers is fully appreciated is amply attesied by 
the croad of ladies who eonstautly throng that ele- 
gant establishment during the hours in which “the 
ton” is “shopping * and that he is reaping deserved 
benefits must be a, parent to everybody who knows 
* Terry.” 


JOUN SHERMAN abandoned his profession and went 
to Congress some vers ago, wor h, say, about five 
thousand dollars, His wealth in Indian and railroad 
lands, National bank stock, Washington street rail 
roads, etc., is now set down at between seven hundred 
thousund anda millon dollars, Bingham is in th 
kame lucky boat. Hewasone of the original incor 
porarors of the Union Pacific Railroad, which got 
35 000,000 neres of public lands, besides 20,000,000 of 
cash subsidies. ‘There is no calculating his wealth. 
Thrifty people, these Congressmen, 





emptied in; not always successfully, George Francis 
train swallowed huye draughts from the nozzle of a 
a Dlacksmith’s bellows. Governor Geary rtood on 
his head, so that the lead in his legs would run down 
to his brain and get among his ideas. Horace Gree. 
ley put ona ciean shirt and turned his socks. Hon. 
Richard Vaux sat on an Unabridged Dictionary tor 
three-quarters of an hour, and saturated himself with 
words in twelve syllables, ives of great men al! 
remind us we can make our lives sublime. 

INDIA RUBBER INEXHAUSTIBLE.—The belt of land 
around the globe, 500 miles vorth and 500 miles 
south of the equator, abounds in trees producing 
the gum of India rubber. They can be tapped, 
it Is stated, for twenty successive seusons without 
injury; and the trees stand so close that one man 
can gather the sap of eighty in a day. each tree vield- 


) Ing on an aver: ve three table-spoontuls daily, Forty- 


three thousand of these trees have been counted in a 
tract of country thirty miles long by eight wide. 
There are in America and Europe more than 150 man 
ufactories of India rubber articles, employing 500 


| operatives each, and consuming more than 10.000.(00 

















pounds of gum per year. To what ever extent the 
vuziness may increase, there will still be plenty of rub 


: ~~ 
} 


ver to supply the demand. 


PETROLEUM origintes in limestone rock. Near 
Chicago is a bed of Nisga a limestone which contains 
nearly half its weight of oil, four square miles of 
whieh contain more oil than Pennsylvania has pro- 
duced in ten years. Notadrop of this oil is obtaina- 
ble, however, because the strata must be subjected to 
intense heat to distil the oil into crevices in the rocks 
which his been the case with the Pennsylvania forma. 
tion. An obvious inference from the occurrence of 
petroleum in limestone is. that it arises from the re- 
mains of an oily polyp, which built the coral reefs 
from which the limestones wers formed.—Cirew/ar. 





OnE of the great demands of the age 18 to combine 
pleasure with that which may be of benefit, in a busi- 
ness pointof view, We have lately become possessed 


of a Novelty Printing Press, which carries out this 
| idea to perfection. A mere tyro in the manual part 


of composition and presework, we found the direc- 
tions accompanying it so clear and ample, and the 
inttle machine itself so easily controled, that even our 
first atiempt was a very gratifying success, Its pos- 
session has given us many pleasant hours. Cards. 
circulars, bill heads, or even more pretentious work 
may be executed on it almost to perfection, A Noy. 
elty Printing Press in the hands of a youth would be 
certain to interest him, «nd would tend to keep him 
from dubious associations, while it might be the 
means of his becoming proficient in an art which 
always commands a fair compensation. Many per- 
sone who yearly spend hundreds of dollars for circu- 
lars, labels, ete., would save nearly the entire amount 
by the possession of one of these presses. The ad- 
vertisement of the manufacturer may be found in 
another column, and we can candidly recommend the 
Novelty Press as a really good article. 


THE KEENEST WIT, the most biting irony, excites 
no more than a pleasant titillation ina pachyderme- 
tous creature like, for instance, Tweed or Fisk. The 
former laughs at printed truths about himself thet 
would drive any man %of honor or conscience to 
suicide, and the latter sits night after night in his 
own Opera House and looks unabashed upon the 
portrait thatis held up to him in * Les Brigande.”’ 
Imagine the vast reserve of cheek that enables this 
worthy to display himself in the sight of thousands 
in his gilded proscenium, surrounded by his Hetairsi, 
dressed like a gentleman, with the exception of his 
stolen diamonds, while words like these are passing 
on the stage below: 

* Falsacappa (the head thief): It is an affair of 
three millions. How is that for high? 

*Carmagnola, Barbavano, etc. (small thieves): 
That suits us exactly; and, besides, there will be 
plently of little pickings when we get there, 

* Fulsacappa: Nothing of the sort! When we are 
gotten up like gentlemen of good society, cribbing 
snuff-boxes exposes us to remark, 

* Pietro: Whereas tonab millions— 

**Falsacappa: Precisely. We must steal in keep- 
ing with our position in society.” 











DR. HELMBOLD DINES THE PRESS. 

The renowned Dr. Helmbold last night paid a fe- 
licitous compliment to the agency through which his 
wonderful medicines have been heralded to the world, 
by giving a dinner to the Press at Willard’s Hotel. 
Among those present were Colonel Charles Cornwall, 
J, R. Young, New York Standard ; Colonel Jones 
Cliff Warden, W. W. Barr, and J. R. McKee, New 
York Associated Press: Richard Evans, American 
Press Association; William P. Copeland, New York 
Journal of Commerce ; W. W. Warden, New York 
Post; J. N. Burritt, Washington Sunday Herald: 
George Gideon, Esq., Colonel Thomas B. Florence, 
Sunday Gazette; O. K. Harris, Boston Journd ; T. B, 
Connery, Republican; E. Harrington, New York 
World; D. D. Sone, Philadelphia Ledger ; J. R. Noah, 
Alta Californian; W. B. Shaw, New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser ; W.C. MacBride, Chronicle ; the rep- 
resentative of the Sfar, and others, 

The dinner was worthy of the man who can afford 
the luxury of a six-in-hand team, and who has palatial 
residences at all the watering-places, and a winter 
palace in New York city. The edibles were of the 
best, supplied by Sike’s tamous larder, and the wines 
were unusually choice, and by the time the good 
things of the board had been fairly disbursed, the 
gathering was rife for that other feast of reason and 
flow of soul we read about, enlivened by an amount 
of wit, humor and sentiment as could only be devel- 
oped by such a conjuucture of journalists, bonvivants 


and public benefactors. 


Dr. Helmbold, the genial and witty host, was, of 
course, the target of a large amount of complimentary 
remark, which he bore blushingly, but doubtless 
with a moderate consciousness of the justice of the 
panegyrics bestowed upon him. The invincible Doc- 
tor was then and there putin the fleld as the candi- 
date of the press for the Presidency, and it was 
stoutly maintained that a man who had the brains to 
make a fortune by the use of printers’ ink was the 
man of all others for them to sustain. It was all very 
well to talk about generals and statesmen, but give 
us the man who can invigorate a whole nation by his 


bracing medicines. 


After brilliant speeches by Dr. Helmbold, Colonel 
Florence, Captain Connery, General Cornwall, Alder- 
man Gideon, Colonel Jones, Messrs. Barr, Wurden 
Copeland and others, the company adjourned, with 
three cheers for Dr. Helmbold, and with the hope that 
the strength of his wonderful Buchu may never grow 


less—WN. Y. Sfar. 





RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of 
‘Twenty-third street as follows:— 

Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at 
SA. M.. 10 A. M., 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave 
Twenty-third street at 7:45 A. M., 4:45 A. M., and 5:15 
and 6:45 P.M. daily. New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A. M. train 
through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornelisville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coaches running through to 
Cleveland and Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accom- 
pany the8 A. M. train from Susquehanna to Buffalo; 
the 5:30 P.M. train from New York to Buffalo and the 
7 P.M. train from New York to Rochester, Buffalo 
and Cincinnati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 
7:45 P.M. 

For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P, 
M. (Twenty-third street, *11:15 A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) 

For Middictown aud Way, at 3:30 P.M. (Twenty- 
third street, 3:15 M.); and, Sundays only, 8:50 A. 
M. (Twenty-third street 8:15 A, M.) 

For Graycourt and Way, at *8:30 A. M. (Twenty- 
third street, *8:15 A. M.) : 

For Newburgh an! Way, at8 A. M., 3:30 and 4:30 P, 
M. (Twenty-third siveet 7:45 A. M.. 3:15 and 4:15 P. M), 

For Suflern and Way, 5 and 6 P. M. (Twenty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). Theatre train, *11:30 P. M. 
(Twenty-third street *11:45 P. M). 

For Paterson and Way, trom Twenty-third street 
depot, at 6:45, 10:15 umd 11:45 A. M.; *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 
and 6:45 P.M. From Chambers street depot, at 6:45, 
10:15 A. M.; 12 M.; *1:45, 4. 5:15 and 6:45 P. M. 

For Hackensack and Hillsdale, from Twenty-third 
street depot, at 8:45 and 11:45 A. M.; $2:15, 3:45, 25:15, 
5:45 and 76:45 P.M. From Chambers street depot, 9 
A. M.; 12 M.; $2:15, 4.25:15, 6 and 26:45 P. M. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Monsey and Way, from 
Twenty-third street depot at 9:15 A. M.; 12:45, +3:15, 
4:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturdays only, 
11:45 P.M. From Chambers street depot at 9:30 A, M.; 
+1, 13:30, 4:15, 4:30, 5 and 16:30 P. M.; Saturdays only, 
412 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or-, 
ders for the checking and tranrfer of Baggage may be 
left at the Company’s offices—241, 520 and 957 Broad- 
way* 205 Chambers street; 58 Greenwich street; 
corner 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 
Fulton street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Chambers 
street and foot of Twenty-third street, New York; 
No, 3 Exchange Place anc Loug Dock Depot, Jersey 
City, and of the Agents at the principal hotels. 

L. D. RUCKER, June Lb}, WM. R. BARR, 

Gen} Sup't 1870. G | Pass'r Ag’t., 
*Daily. {For Hackensack only. tFor Piermont and 
Nyack only, 

N EW JERSEY RAILROAD—FROM 
l FOOT OF CORTLANDT S?V.—For West Phila- 
delphia, at 8:30 and 4:30 A. M., 12:30, 5*, 7*, 9:20* P. 
M.,12 night. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7 A. M., 
!and4 P.M. For Baltimore and Washington and 
the West, via Baltimore, 8:30 A. M., 12:30 and 4:20* 
P.M. For the south and southwest, 8:30 A. M., 9:20* 
P.M. Silver Palace cars are attached to the :20 P. 
M. train daily, and run through to Lynchburg without 
change, Forthe West, via Pennsylvania Ruilroad 
9:30 A, M.,and 7* P, M. Silver Palace cars are at- 
tached to the 9:3: A. M.,and run through from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Without chanve. Silver Palace cars are attached 
to the 7* P. M.. daily, and run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago without 
change, ‘lickets for sale at foot of Cortlandt St., and 
Dodd's Express, 944 Broadway, (*Daily.) 

F, W. JACKSON, Gen. Supt. 


November 1, 1870. 
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